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The Genius and Passion of Wordsworth. 


PART THE FIRST. 
THIS volume of selections is a pious labour, as it must have 
been a pleasant one, and it will prove a source of elevating 
delight to numberless readers. The late Dr. Arnold, to whom 
English education owes so much, was a near neighbour of 
Wordsworth during his summer vacations, as well as an intimate 
friend ; and, in discharging a debt due to old friendship, his son 
has discharged another due to the youth of England. It was 
among them especially that the patriot poet, for such he justly 
claimed to be,” trusted that his poetry would serve that spiritual 
end for which he honoured and practised his art. Nor could that 
poet, whom Mr. Arnold recognizes as the greatest belonging to 
modern England, receive this tribute more fittingly than from 
one who is himself a true poet. No ordinary gifts are required 
in order to choose wisely among productions like Wordsworth’s. 
In the case of a second class poet it is not difficult to make a 
selection at once just and popular, for to find his best poems it 
suffices to choose his most striking. It is otherwise when dealing 
with a poet of the first order. In him what we chiefly need is the 
characteristic. The poets of the highest order are, each of them, 
the regent of a distinct “Orb of Song,” and in their respective 
kingdoms the poetic growths differ from each other as much as 
the Fauna and the Flora of remote climates. Their thoughts are 
crystallized on a different type, no matter what exterior force 
may endeavour to press them to the same shape ; their feelings 
move according to a different law; their association of ideas is 
alien. What would be a fault in one may be a merit in another ; 
what is essential in one is accidental in another; what in one is. 
native, and full of significance, in another may be borrowed, and 
ornamental merely. This special “note” of the first class. 
poets finds its explanation in an analogous truth affirmed by 
Mr. Arnold. In his Preface* he remarks—*“ The noble and 


1 Poems by William Wordsworth, Chosen and edited by Matthew Arnold. 


Macmillan and Co. 
* See Wordsworth’s Sonnet on being shown Dante’s seat at Florence. 1837. 
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profound application of ideas to life is the most essential part of 
poetic greatness.” Now, the constitutive ideas of a Homer, of a 
Dante, and of a Shakespeare, notwithstanding all that they hold 
in common, must needs include a momentous diversity, produced 
in part by imaginative, intellectual, and moral diversities in the 
poets themselves (diversities most strongly marked in the 
strongest natures), and in part by diversities of time and place, 
which the poet illustrates, unconsciously indeed, but with a 
power proportioned to his originality of genius, and his mental 
sincerity. To select faithfully from such a poet is not in all 
cases to select what is most exquisite, far less what is most 
brilliant, but to select that of which many-sided Nature had 
chosen him to be her expositor—that which it was his special 
function to deliver to mankind. 

It is on this principle that Mr. Arnold has compiled 
his volume, and for that reason his work is much more 
than a collection of beautiful poems. It is an interpreter 
of Wordsworth’s poetry. Bringing before us, as it does, 
within a small space, specimens of a great genius working in 
many moods, and on many subjects, it at once suggests and 
facilitates an inquiry as to what were the more notable charac- 
teristics of that genius. Such an inquiry can seldom be 
prosecuted with success until time enough has passed to 
dissipate prejudice, and separate a question of philosophical 
interest from accidental associations. Landor affirms that 
“centuries are the telescopes which must be drawn out” before 
we can determine the magnitude or relative position’ of those 
great luminaries which shine upon us from the intellectual 
heaven. Half a century, however, may suffice to dispel many 
illusions. " When Wordsworth’s poetry first appeared, some 
careless readers fancied or pretended that genuine exponents of 
it were to be found in half-a-dozen short pieces, obviously little 
more than paradoxical protests, flung out, with some youthful 
exaggeration, against the literary conventionalities of the time. 
Later a little patronizing praise was vouchsafed, many of the 
poems being admitted to have a genial simplicity and a graceful 
pastoral vein, while occasionally it was conceded that their 
descriptions of scenery were good, and their moral tone unex- 
ceptionable. Still, however, the most original of our modern 
poets was looked on as one of a certain imaginary body called 
the “Lake School,” as though he had no individuality of his own. 
The wonderful change of opinion which took place about fifteen 
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or twenty years before his death was not caused by that later 
poetry which he published from time to time up to 1837. The 
great bulk of his writings, including all the most characteristic, 
had appeared by 1814. They were forced upon public attention, 
partly by the enthusiasm which they had created in a small but 
zealous band, among whom Coleridge was their earliest philo- 
sophic critic, and “Christopher North” their most unwearied 
champion, and in part, doubtless, by the vivacity with which 
they had been assailed ; and, once attended to, time and their 
merits did the rest. During the interval, a philosophy of a more 
elevated order had superseded that of the last century; and, as 
a mountain is best descried from the slopes of an opposite 
mountain, so poetry of a high order is best discerned in its true 
proportions when contemplated from the heights of a spiritual 
philosophy. This change doubtless facilitated the acceptance of 
Wordsworth’s poetry ; but those who agreed in applauding it 
differed widely as to its character. By some Wordsworth was 
declared to be the great poet of Nature, and his meditative 
habit was condoned on that account, while by others he was 
praised as the profoundest of philosophic poets—a merit which 
atoned, they were pleased to say, for his absence of passion. 

Our own estimate of Wordsworth differs from both of these ; 
and some remarks on the subject may not be out of place, now 
that, after a slight depression during several years, Wordsworth's 
poetry has recovered that recognition which it reached only during 
the later years of his life. We shall state, therefore, which among 
the various characteristics of his poetry appears to us to be its 
most prominent one, and we shall then illustrate that estimate 
by a few remarks, and exemplify it by extracts from his works. 
In thus selecting a special “point of view,” others hardly less im- 
portant have of course to be relinquished. Wordsworth is an 
extraordinarily imaginative poet, and few things could be more 
instructive than to trace the different modes in which his imagi- 
nation worked. Philosophic thought is another of his character- 
istics ; but to do justice to this subject would need a separate essay. 
Truth was what Wordsworth affirmed to be the great “ note ” of 
genuine poetry, and to his own it pre-eminently belonged, 
throughout the whole vast range of Truth—whether in her 
relations with thought or with sentiment, as dealing with 
character or with scenery, as noted in diction, in grammar, or in 
the subtle logic of style. For the present,. however, we must 
forego those delightful topics, and restrict ourselves to two, viz., 
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the chief intellectual drift of his Genius, and the moral Passion 
which ever inspired and sustained its workings. 

The chief characteristic of Wordsworth’s poetry undoubtedly 
consists in the profound insight, wide sympathy, and vital force 
with which it presents to us Human Nature, not as disciplined by 
civil laws, or the accidents of life, but as elicited by the 
influences of external nature. It was social and political man 
that the great epic poets sang—men in nations and in armies, 
men marching to the siege of Troy or the recovery of Jerusalem. 
Wordsworth, too, had pondered such themes in youth, but he 
wisely put them aside; they could not be for him—he had 
another vocation. What he valued in man was the personal 
being, especially as developed within the first and inmost 
circle which girdles that personal being—the circle of the 
domestic affections. Within that circle there stood before his 
eye presences august and full of power. Beyond that circle, 
what he noted as most sacred and potent was the vast, multi- 
tudinous, ever-varying imagery of that visible creation which 
issued forth from under a Divine Hand not less than the 
spiritual creation, and which stands in such inexplicable yet 
subduing relations to the human soul. To him that creation was 
a mysterious thing, not the awless Arcady of pastoral song, nor 
yet the embodied Nature of mythological bards. If in his earlier 
days there was, as some have said, in Wordsworth’s appreciation 
of Nature a touch of what to a Greek would have become 
Pantheism, the northern poet was protected by a double 
talisman both from the artistic and the scientific snare. His 
imagination was of too spiritual an order to shape to itself 
material divinities, and his conscience bore witness to a Personal 
God, the Creator of all things, and the Judge of man. To that 
Personal God he ever paid dutiful reverence in life and song. 
Had he lost his hold of Religion he would have lost Nature also, 
for to him she would have been Nature no longer. As it was, in 
all her manifestations, whether in shape or in colour, in movement 
or at rest, from the most awe-inspiring of her forms to the most 
fugitive of her smiles, he recognized divinely-appointed ministers 
parleying with man’s spirit, the quickeners of its finest impulses, 
and the nurses of its loftiest aspirations. As the firmament 
shewed forth the handiwork of God, and the “chambers of the 
deep” imaged His counsels, so in its degree the lowliest flower 
was, he deemed, a word in the same Divine language; and to him 
who had a key to that language all the changeful harmonies of 
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Nature constituted a perpetual yet progressive revelation. But 
it is not —so he believed—in Nature alone and unassisted that 
this wonder-working power resides ; it is partly a gift bestowed on 
Nature by the “creative eye” of Man when he contemplates her. 
What to an animal is mere sound becomes music to a human 
being, because in his brain the faculty of harmony exists, and in 
proportion to his musical imagination that faculty is exercised. 
It is thus that the primary ideas elicited by natural objects, such . 
as those of beauty, of purity, of splendour, nay, of the infinite 
and the terrible, existed rudimentally in man’s mind before they 
were elicited ; they were innate, or they were brought with him 


From that imperial palace whence he came. 


In Wordsworth’s philosophy, which was essentially Platonic, 
“the senses were made out of the soul, not the soul out of the 
senses.” While a boy he used to strain the trees in his arms to 
convince himself that outward nature was a reality, not a vision 
within his own mind ; and in childhood he could not believe that 
he was ever to die, but felt certain that, when his term arrived, 
he should be wafted to Heaven like Enoch and Elijah. How 
much the human mind conferred upon Nature, and how much 
Nature conferred upon the human mind, he did not affect to 
determine ; but to each its function came from God, and life 
below was one long mystic colloquy between the twin-born 
powers, whispering together of immortality. 

Such was the high theme, never before attempted, which 
Wordsworth saw daily widening more and more before his 
genius as the years of youth went by. Of himself he speaks 


as of 
The solitary being who beheld 


This vision, 
and assuredly such a vision was a thing to make for itself a 
solitude in the heart of him who habitually gazed upon it. For 
him the chances and changes of civil life could not but seem 
trivial things. Man—-at least so far as he is worthy of poetic 
illustration—must remain for him, as'in the patriarchal days, a 
dweller in tents, one whose life was with God, with Nature, and 
with those nearest ties in creating which the mechanism of 
conventional society has no part. For him not less Nature must 
be much more than a mere gallery of landscapes. He must 
come to her as to a prophetess,‘ that he may incline his ear to 


+ Principal Shairp, in his admirable essay on Wordsworth, has well termed him 
the ‘‘ Prophet of Nature.” See his Studies in Foctry and Philosophy. 
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her monitions, not as to an artist that he may admire and extol 
her skill. That such an enterprize of song should be undertaken 
and sustained in a cold and passionless spirit is an allegation 
which, however often advanced, is incredible. The most 
impassioned enthusiasm could alone have suggested it, though 
one so habitual, and so tempered by the “philosophic 
mind,” as to remain undisturbed by the sallies of shallow 
passion. Such a theme must have proved too vast for the 
imagination detached from the rest of man’s faculties, and 
uttering a poor falsetto note of its own. It could be grappled 
with only by the whole being, in the union of all its intellectual 
powers, moral energies, and imaginative sympathies—a fusion 
and a blending which could itself only be effected by passion in 
its clearest ardour. Passion was at the root of poetry in 
Wordsworth’s conception of it; his definition of poetry is— 
“Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the 
impassioned expression which in the face of all science.” 

Coleridge also, in his noble and pathetic lines addressed to 
Wordsworth characterizes his autobiographical poem expressly 
ils 

A song divine of high and Jasstonate thoughts 
To their own music chanted. 


Philosophers assure us that there exists a latent heat as well 
as a sensible heat. In all Wordsworth’s high poetry there exists 
passion, and it is often stronger in its latent form than when 
most accumulated on the surface. By the admirers of Words- 
worth’s poetry it is ever felt, even if it be not consciously noted. Its 
absence would be immediately perceived ; and its presence can, 
without much difficulty, be demonstrated. The view then of 
Wordsworth’s poetry which we propose to illustrate is this, viz.: not 
only that its chief characteristic is the power with which it simul- 
taneously exhibits human nature and material nature in their 
mutual action and reaction, but also that in dealing with this his 
favourite theme, Wordsworth’s genius, so far from being cold 
(an admission often made even by his admirers), is habitually 
under the influence of poetic passion in its rarest and highest 
forms. The extracts from his poems necessary for the vindica- 
tion of this estimate will for the most part be found in the 
volume before us. 

Mr. Arnold begins with a few poems, some of which need 
for their appreciation a previous familiarity with Wordsworth’s 
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higher efforts ; but he passes quickly to the class of “ Narrative 
Poems.” Among these are many among Wordsworth’s pro- 
foundest illustrations of the “ Humanities.” We are introduced 
into no region of moonlight fancies and dainty distresses. It is 
the broad, rough life of man that confronts us, not the life of the 
sentimentalist ; its trials are those which come through the 
universal affections, neither sensualized on the one hand, nor 
sophisticated and volatilized on the other; and their challenge 
reaches us through no euphuistic dialect, but the volgare 
eloquenza of true human speech. These are the trials which so 
many poets pass by, sometimes because they have no sympathy 
with such, but more often because they lack those strong and 
various powers which can alone delineate them. We have 
Ruth, the deserted bride :— 
Through dream and vision she did sink, 
Delighted all the while to think 
That on those lonesome floods 
And green savannahs she should shave 
His board® with lawful joy, and bear 
His zame in the wild woods. 
The English maiden’s forecastings were not exactly those of a 
Juliet ; but only the very dull will conclude them to have been 
less tender. We have the deserted mother. 
Ah ! little doth the young one dream, 
When full of play and childish cares, 
What power is in his wildest scream, 
Heard by his mother unawares ! 
He knows it not, he cannot guess : 
Years to a mother bring distress, 
But do not make her love the less. 


We have the “ Complaint of a forsaken Indian Woman :—” 


My child ! they gave thee to another, 
A woman who was not thy mother. 
When from my arms my babe he took, 
On me how strangely did he look ! 
Through his whole body something ran ; 
A most strange working did I see ; 
As if he strove to be a man 
That he might pull the sledge for me. 


We have “The Brothers,” the occult power of which is 
searchingly detected by Sir Francis Doyle in his Oxford 
Lectures on Poetry. He justly remarks that this poem is “not 
only exquisite in itself, but what is much rarer in Wordsworth, 


> The italics are, with a few exceptions, our own throughout this paper. 
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a masterpiece of dramatic and tragic power,” a statement 
which he verifies by indicating the timid approximations by 
which the sailor brother, on his return, after many years, to the 
graves of his household, manages by slow degrees to draw out 
from the friendly clergyman that information which he fears to 
extort by a direct question, and after receiving which he can 
face his native vale no more— 


This done, he went on ship-board, and is now 
A seaman, a grey-headed mariner. 


Into this class of Wordsworth’s poems Mr. Arnold has 
introduced one from the “Excursion,” the tale of Margaret, 
“Wife and Widow,” a poem never surpassed for profound 
ruefulness, but told with a grave moderation of language. A 
poor weaver and his wife have lived together long in peace: 


Oh, sir, the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. Many a passenger 
Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 
When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 
From that forsaken spring ; and no one came 
But he was welcome ; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him. 


Her character is thus described : 


She was a woman of a steady mind, 

Tender and deep in her excess of love, 

Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts ; by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 

A being—who by adding love to peace 

Might live on earth a life of happiness. 


Bad seasons come; and the strong man feels the change more 


than his wife. 
At his door he stood 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks— 


One while he would speak lightly of his babes, 
And with a cruel tongue ; at other times 

He tossed them with a false, unnatural joy ; 
And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 

Of the poor innocent children. “ Every smile,” 
Said Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
“ Made my heart bleed.” 
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The ruined man, without the knowledge of his wife, enlists, and 
is sent to a remote land. She never sees her husband again. 
Months go by— 


But when I entered, Margaret looked at me 

A little while ; then turned her head away 
Speechless,—and sitting down upon a chair, 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 

Nor how to speak to her. Poor wretch! At last 
She rose from off her seat, and then,--O sir ! 

I cannot tell how she pronounced my name :— 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 

That seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 
If I had seen her husband. 


Again months pass, and the narrator of the tale re-visits the 
forsaken wife. She is not in her garden. 
From within 
Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 
Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 
The voice was silent. 


At last she returns. 


“T have been travelling far and many days 
About the fields | wander, knowing this 
Only, that what I seek I cannot find ; 
And so I waste my time : for I am changed ; 
And to myself,” said she, “ have done much wrong 
And to this helpless infant. I have slept 
Weeping, and weeping have | waked ; my tears 
Have flowed as if my body were not such 
As others are ; and I could never die. 
But I am now in mind and in my heart 
More easy ; and I hope,” she said, “that God 
Will give me patience to endure the things 
Which I behold at home.” . 
It would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her; evermore 
Her eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward cast ; 
And when she at the table gave me food 
She did not look at me. ‘ 

Her infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthipgs. 


The years goby Uz 


Until her house by frost and thaw and rain, 
Was sapped ; and while she slept, the nightly damps 
Did chill her breast ; and in the stormy day 

Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind. 
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In sickness she remained ; and here she died 
Last human tenant of these ruined walls. 


“Wordsworth’s poetry is great in thought, but scant in 
passion,” can surely not be said by persons acquainted with 
such passages as these. Passion is not appetite: it means pro- 
found and intense feeling, expressed, first for all that relates to 
the human ties, and next for remoter objects, whether above or 
around us, so far as they can be coloured by human imagination 
and emotion. Genuine poetic passion, when dealing with human 
themes, must show the depth and preciousness, nay should 
imply the infinitude, which belong to all the divinely-created 
bonds of earthly life, and should not exhaust itself, as is now so 
disproportionately common, upon a single form of love—that 
form the claims of which the readers of verse require least to be 
reminded of. “Love Poetry,” has been said to be “ poetry ready 
made.” The great classic poets were never thus absorbed by a 
single theme. It is a sign rather of hard than of tender natures if 
they can be touched by the most fiery stimulants alone. That 
hardness may perhaps also account for the “sensational” 
character of many recent poems, written apparently in the belief 
that the reader’s heart, before it can feel, must have nails driven 
into it. In Wordsworth’s delineations of human nature, and 
the trials which at once task ‘it and purify it, there is a pathos 
of a different kind. He never goes out of his way to find some 
form of suffering unheard of before ; but in his hands ordinary 
things become extraordinary, because he sees in them, and 
teaches his readers to see, depths and heights not suspected 
till then. The affections he sings are not the mere instincts of 
temperament brightened by a gleam of fancy; nor have they 
their root in’caprice, self-will, or self-love. They are those nobly- 
simple affections out of which Nature has built up human society, 
and which live in the light of duty. 

He whom the deserted wife could never either reproach or 
forget had nothing wonderful about him: his virtues were 
humble virtues ;— 


Her wedded partner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart : 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 

Keenly industrious. She with pride wouid tell 
That he was often seated at his loom 

In summer, ere the mower was abroad 
Among the dewy grass. 
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In this poem there are no far-fetched thoughts, but it is 
thoughtful throughout ; no emotional spasms, but in its thought- 
fulness there is a profound pathos swelling in volume to the 
close. The imagination which belongs to it is not that which 
exhausts itself in glittering images, but that which by its plastic 
force moulds the various elements of a poem into a unity, and 
thus causes the impression which it leaves behind to be a total 
and masterful impression. The diction is in perfect accord with 
the poem. It never draws our attention, as self-conscious and 
ostentatious art does, from the matter to the manner. It is 
picturesque, because the true poetic mind is observant as well 
_as reflective, not because it deems a thought worth nothing 
unless it carries a picture with it. Those who delight ex- 
clusively in the more elaborate and luscious diction of 
a later day may think it often inartistic; but its art con- 
sists in the skill with which the poet enhances the refined and 
the elevated by making them rise from a ground level of the 
plain. In his more important poems Wordsworth’s diction, 
like his metre, ever advances in power and dignity proportion- 
ately to the thought and emotion it has to sustain. He seems 
to have included it in the judgment which he pronounced upon 
poetry itself— 

Which, if with truth it correspond, and sz#tk 
Or rise, as venerable Nature leads, 
The high and tender Muses shall accept 


With gracious smile deliberately pleased, 
And listening Time reward with sacred praise. 


In his first efforts Wordsworth was doubtless somewhat too 
much of a radical reformer as regards the abuses which had 
long corrupted language. His remarks on that subject some- 
times seemed to assume that the language of common life which 
he recommended for poetical purposes, differed little from that 
of prose, a statement to which there are many exceptions. He 
did not succeed in ¢ius substituting the language of common 
life for poetic diction ; but he did a much better thing. He dug 
deep into the ore of manly thoughts, and finding there a corres- 
ponding tongue, both new and true, he blew away the dry dust 
of conventionalities and affectations, and replaced a false poetic 
diction by a genuine one. 

It would have been most desirable that Mr. Arnold should 
have included in his selection another tale, at once like and 
unlike that of “Margaret.” The “Solitary” is a husband 
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deprived by death of her who had been all to him; and, as 
might have been expected, the earlier record is the feminine, 
the later is the masculine of distress. But this is not all: in 
the earlier the sufferer is blameless; in the later, suffering is 
aggravated by intellectual error and moral guilt ; and, as a con- 
sequence, while the spirit of the former poem is that of profound 
pathos, the latter is tragedy in its most terrible form—that of 
remorse. The “Solitary” has been in youth the chaplain to a 
Highland regiment, but with little fitness for the ministerial 
charge :— 

An intellectual ruler in the haunts 

Of social vanity, he walked the world, 

Gay, and affecting graceful gaiety, 

Lax, buoyant,—less a pastor with his flock 

Than a soldier among soldiers. 

Years of happiness have been accorded to him ; but he has 
become the widowed and childless tenant of a lonely hut beneath 
the Langdale Pikes. His silent and cynical grief breaks out at 
last in words: 

You never saw, your eyes did never look 

On the bright form of her whom once I loved ; 

Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 

A sound unknown to you; else, honour’d friend, 

Your heart had borne a pitiable share 

Of what I suffer’d when I wept that loss, 

And suffer now, not seldom from the thought 

That I remember and can weep no more. 

This fair bride, 

In the devotedness of youthful love, 

Preferring me to parents, and the choir 

Of gay companions; . F 
This bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, I led 
To a low cottage in a sunny bay, 
Where the salt sea innocuously breaks 
And the sea-breeze as innocently breathes 
On Devon’s leafy shores. 


Nothing seems wanting. Old revels and old troubles have 
alike become to him asa dream. Two children are added to 
the household hearth. 


On these two pillars rested as in air 
Our solitude. 


But it is the calm before the storm: 


O! tremble ye to whom hath been assigned 
A course of days composing happy months, 
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And they as happy years ; the present still 

So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 

Of a congenial future that the wheels 

Of pleasure move without the aid of hope, 
For mutability is Nature’s bane ; 

And slighted hope will be avenged ; and when 
Ye need her favours ye shall find her not ; 

But in her stead fear—doubt—and agony ! 


In rapid succession the girl and the boy are snatched from 
them. The falling in of a roof-tree is told as perhaps it was 


never told before. 


Calm as a frozen lake when ruthless winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky, 

The mother now remained ; as if in her 
Who to the lowest region of the soul, 

Had been erewhile unsettled and disturbed, 
This second visitation had no power 

To shake, but only to bind up and seal, 
And to establish thankfulness of heart 

In Heaven’s determinations ever just. 

The eminence on which her spirit stood 
Mine was unable to attain. Immense 

The space that severed us! But as the sight 
Communicates with heaven’s etherial orbs 
Incalculably distant, so I felt 

That consolation may descend from far 
(And that is intercourse and union too), 
While, overcome with speechless gratitude, 
And with a holier love inspired, I looked 
On her—at once superior to my woes 

And partner of my loss. O heavy change! 
Dimness o’er this clear luminary crept 
Insensibly : th’ immortal and divine 
Yielded to mortal reflux ; her pure glory, 
As from the pinnacle of worldly state 
Wretched ambition drops astounded, fell 
Into a gulf obscure of silent grief, 

And keen heart-anguish—of itself ashamed, 
Yet obstinately cherishing itself : 

And, so consumed, she melted from my arms ; 
And left me on the earth disconsolate. 


The earlier season of bereavement inherits a past which 
had only feigned to die. 
{ called on dreams and visions to disclose 
That which is veiled from mortal thought ; conjured 
Eternity, as men constrain a ghost 
To appear and answer ; to the grave I spake 
Imploringly ; looked up, and asked the heavens 
If angels traversed their cerulean floors, 
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If fixed or wandering star could tidings yield 

Of the departed spirit—what abode 

It occupies—what consciousness retains 

Of former loves and interests. Then my soul 
Turn’d inward, to examine of what stuff 

Time’s fetters are composed ; and life was put 

To inquisition long and profitless ! 

By pain of heart now checked—and now impell’ad 
The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on a dim and perilous way / 


A worse bereavement follows. His religious faith, never 
fixed, breaks away from him—no uncommon consequence when 
the lessons of sorrow have been spurned. The pageant of the 
French Revolution bursts upon his night. He wakens out of 
the trance of grief 


As a shepherd by a flash 
Of lightning startled in a gloomy cave. 


In the destruction of creeds and of thrones he sces the 
redemption of the world, and becomes a fanatical propagandist 
of that hope which stands among the ruins of dead belief. At 
the moment, the loss of faith is felt not as a loss, but as deliver- 
ance—a circumstance easily explicable. His faith had in reality 
been subverted at an earlier period. The mast had long been 
trailing beside the ship; and when it was cut away the hulk 
righted. 

Thus was I reconverted to the world ; 
Society became my glittering bride, 
And airy hopes my children. 

The disenchantment followed soon: the predicted “Triumph 
of Life” had changed into the old “Dance of Death;” and 
despair but drives him to illustrate in lawless life the wild 
principles he had preached in referenee to the political order, 

And propagate by liberty of life 

Those new persuasions. Not that I rejoiced 
Or even found pleasure in such vagrant course, 
For its own sake ; but farthest from the walk 
Which I had trod in happiness and peace, 
Was most inviting to a troubled mind 


That in a straggling and distemper’d world 
Beheld a cherished image of itself. 


France having failed him, he flies to America. 


But, ye powers 
Of soul and sense—mysteriously allied, 
O never let the wretched, if a choice 
Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 
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To a long journey on the silent deep ! 

For like a plague, will memory break out, 

And, in the blank and solitude of things, 

Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, 

Will conscience prey. Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengeful furies. Beautiful regards 

Were turned on me—the face of her I loved— 
The wife and mother—pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches insupportable. 


In the cabin of the ship there lay a Bible, but he can now 
make nothing of it; and in his hut among the Cumberland 
mountains, the only book is a novel of Voltaire’s. In it he 
finds small help ; and in his own meditations as little. 


Ah! what avails imagination high 
Or question deep? What profits all that earth, 
Or heaven’s blue vault, is suffer’d to put forth— 


If neither in the one 
Nor in the other region, nor in aught 
That fancy, dreaming o’er the map of things, 
Hath placed beyond these penetrable bounds, 
Words of assurance can be heard—if nowhere 
A habitation for consummate good 
Or for progressive virtue by the search 
Can be attained, a better sanctuary 
From doubt and sorrow, than the senseless grave. 


The issue of this spiritual strife the poet remanded to the 
later portion of his great poem. It was never written. Who, 


alas, shall 
Call him up who left half-told 


a story touching deeper interests than that of “Cambuscan 
old?” What constitutes the profound interest of this poem, and 
of “Margaret?” It is the simple power with which they sound 
the depth of the humanities. The characters are absolutely 
true to nature. The worst sorrows of the Solitary’s life are but 
his character itself externalized, that character within which the 
incidents of his early life, when all seemed bright and fair, were 
still working on unperceived. The characters that Wordsworth 
loves to describe he knows with a Shakespearian insight, though 
between his manner of illustrating them, and Shakespeare's, 
there is that immeasurable diversity which must ever exist 
between the dramatic method and any other form of poetry. 
Our immediate theme is this—viz., that while many of those 
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who have praised Wordsworth, whether as a philosophic or as a 
descriptive poet, have yet charged him with an absence of passion, 
the truth is, that no quality belongs to his poetry more eminently— 
if we exclude from passion all that might more properly be termed 
either sensuous instinct or sensational energy of phrase, and if 
we regard passion rather as it exists in its profounder form, 
and expresses itself with its subtler strength, than as it is 
manifested in its coarser and more ordinary appeals. In the 
poems quoted it must be conceded that passion is found in a 
singularly concentrated and manifold form—unless it can be 
shown that moral passion is a thing impossible. While analyzing 
the Greek drama, which made the delineation of passion its 
purpose to a degree which the pleasure-loving Athenian would 
not have tolerated outside the tragic theatre, Aristotle affirmed 
that the end of Tragedy was to purify man’s heart through pity 
and terror. What has thus a moral end must be itself moral in 
essence. It is remarkable that in many of his poems Wordsworth 
is far more dramatic (and therefore more impassioned) than in his 
youthful drama 7he Borderers. It is in his “ Margaret” that our 
“pity” is most deeply moved, while in “ The Solitary ” there is far 
more of the “ terrible ;” but in both instances the passion delineated 

has the same tendency, viz., to purify the heart while enlarging it, 

not to cloud the understanding or to confuse the moral principles. 

In both instances the trial carries with it something soul- 

searching and divine. The clowns of poetry delight to illustrate 
sorrow, of all things the most sacred, after a fashion immoral 

and seditious. Their aim is apparently to suggest that the 

world is all wrong, and its Creator an evil Power such as was 

imagined by the Manicheans. For the sigh of sorrow they 

substitute an upbraiding wail, or a shout of defiance which the 

Pagan Greek would have regarded as profane. Even in his 

earlier poems Wordsworth, on the contrary, illustrates a principle 

affirmed in one of the latest among them, in which he com- 
mends alone that poetry 

Whose spirit, like the angel that went down 
Into Bethesda’s pool, with healing virtue 


Informs the fountain in the human breast 
That by the visitation was disturbed.* 


In his song, calamity, even when it does not advance upon the 
tragic scene as a divine messenger, never springs upon it like 


5 Lines suggested by a portrait by F. Stone. 
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a wild beast or a demon. It makes its approach in veiled 
majesty, bearing in one hand the penance and in the other the 
peace. If the modern mind associates passion chiefly with 
pleasure, it is no wonder that it does not easily recognize that 
passion which comes forward as a minister of virtue, and does 
not shrink from pain. Wordsworth was the more able thus to 
illustrate passion in its relations with sorrow, because the general 
view which he takes of human life is eminently a cheerful one— 
so cheerful, indeed, that he can well afford to allow the shadow 
to intermingle with the light. Throughout his poetry man’s 
heart, with its countless sympathies and boundless capacities for 
pleasure and for pain is represented (and this is one of the 
points of resemblance between Wordsworth and Shakespeare) 
as a thing so vast, and swelling with vital emotion so strong, 
that whatever its trials, it can never be crushed. It has nothing 
of that hard lightness which belongs to the epicurean.’ Its 
sensibilities are, indeed, so fine that it must needs suffer much, 
but its elasticity is greater, and therefore in its rebound it must 
’ ever throw off suffering, and confess that all things round us are 
“full of blessings.” 

We now pass to passion in its milder form—pathos. Pathos 
is a characteristic of nearly all Wordsworth’s memorable poems, 
but the tears which it brings to the eyes are often tears of 
gladness strangely mingled with regret. 

The sighs which Matthew heaved were sighs 
Of one tired out with fun and madness ; 


The tears which came to Matthew’s eyes 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladness. 


Yet ofttimes, when the secret cup 

Of still and serious thought went round, 
It seemed as if he drank it up- 

He felt with spirit so profound. 


The two poems on “ Matthew” are admirable specimens of 
Wordsworth’s pathos in its most usual form— 


In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree ; 


7 In his well-known essay on Wordsworth’s Sonnets, Sir Henry Taylor has pointed 
out the difference between that strength which is included in the poetical tempera 
ment and that which is opposed to it. ‘It is true that nothing can be more 
unpoetical than a strong and vivacious spirit which is also hard and selfish ; and it 
may be true that this is a common combination ; but it is the «common combination 
of great susceptibility and tenderness, with not less of strength and vivacity, which 
makes the truly poetical temperament” (Sir Henry Taylor’s Works, vol. v. C. Kegan 
Paul, 1878). 
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And thus the dear old man replied, 
The grey-haired man of glee : 

Down to the vale this water steers, 
How merrily it goes ! 

Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 

How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay : 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 


My days, my Friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 

And many love me; but by none 
Am I enough beloved. 

To this category we may refer such poems as the three on 
Yarrow, “The Solitary Reaper,’ “To the Cuckoo,” “Tintern 
Abbey,” “Animal Tranquillity and Decay,’ “A Farewell,” 
“The Small Celandine,” the poems on the daisy, “A Poet’s 
Epitaph,” “Simon Lee, &c.” One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances connected with this class of poems is that so many of 
them should have been written in youth. Genius is said to 
retain youth in age; but many of Wordsworth’s early poems 
make us think that his youth had often pleased itself by antici- 
pations of age, so frequently is the strain characterized by 
retrospective thought and a gentle pensiveness. A large pro- 
portion of these poems were produced between his twenty-sixth 
and thirtieth year. One of the most pathetic among them, 
“The Old Cumberland Beggar,” a very early poem, is a 
striking specimen of this sympathy of youth with age. 

He sat, and ate his food in solitude : 

And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 

That, still attempting to prevent the waste, 

Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 

Fell to the ground ; and the small mountain birds, 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal, 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 
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Then let him pass, a blessing on his head! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 

The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 

The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him ; and, while life is his, 
Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 
To tender offices, and pensive thought. 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 


Be his the natural silence of old age ! 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 

And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures ; if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle on the earth 
That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Rising or setting, let the light at least 

Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 

Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal, and, finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die! 


Before a poet can afford such sympathy as this with all the 
lighter as well as heavier troubles of humanity, he requires to 
possess not only a happy temperament, but a strong one. The 
weak sympathize but with the weak, and weaken them more by 
such sympathy. There is, on the other hand, nothing that more 
characterizes Wordsworth’s poetry than its veneration for the 
manlier virtues. It bestows its sympathy most upon those by 
whom self-pity is least known. His favourite virtues are the 
severer ones ; and the women as well as the men he delineates 
are not alone remarkable for sincerity, justice, independence, 
and endurance, but for such eminently English qualities as 
industry and frugality. These are not showy qualities, but they 
imply self-denial ; and Wordsworth’s poetry delights to graft the 
softer virtues on the hardier stock. The Laureate tells us— 


That bright, and fierce, and fickle is the south, 
And dark, and true, and tender is the north. 


Wordsworth’s poetry is essentially that of the north, with its - 
clouded skies and tender atmospheric effects; and it reminds us 
that a softer leaf buds from the heart of oak than from the 
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olive and the palm of lands which “eternal summer gilds.” 
What is it that makes the pathos of “ Michael,” that rocky idyll 
of the northern hills? Its robustness. We know nothing of 
the shepherd till he is old— 

An old man, stout of heart and strong of limb, 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 

Of an unusual strength ; his mind was keen, 

Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs. 
But that strong old heart has tenderness in it. For many years 
that tenderness has been chiefly spent upon the small patrimony 
which, during successive centuries had descended to him from 
his brave and humble forefathers, and which forty years of pious 
toil have at last cleared from debt. Dearly has he loved those 


hills and fields— 
Which had impressed 

So many incidents upon his mind, 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear ; 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals whom he had saved, 
Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 

The certainty of honourable gain. 


At last, and beyond hope, a child is born to him. 
To Michael’s heart 

The son of his old age was yet more dear 

Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 

Blind spirit which is in the blood of all— 

Than that a child more than all other gifts, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts. 
The old man and his son are inseparable companions until the 
latter has reached his eighteenth year. Then calamity falls 
upon the mountain home; a kinsman has failed in business, 
and Michael, who had gone security for him, finds himself liable 


for the debt. 





- bs : - . 


“Isabel,” said he, 
“I have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God’s love 
Have we all lived ; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger’s hand, I think, 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave.” 


pasutlintiaiaiaiaaee a aon 


The old man resolves, though not without misgivings on his 
wife’s part, to bind his son to a distant relative engaged in 
business, hoping that, with the boy’s ngs added to his own, 
he may yet be able a second time ee the farm from debt. 
First, however, he takes his son to a’ spot *.. he had long 
since resolved to build a sheepfold, and bids him before his 
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departure to lay a single stone of it—the corner-stone. The youth 
does so, and departs. At first all goes well; but at last the 
town life leads to evil courses, and he has to fly from his native 
land. 


There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart : 


Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up towards the sun, 
And listened to the wind ; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the fold of which 
His flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old man ; and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a time he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

No doubt there will always be readers to whom poetry of 
this character means little; and a statesman occupied with 
other matters may be excused if he is of their number. In 1801 
Wordsworth sent a presentation copy of his Lyrical Ballads to 
Mr. Fox, stating that he did so on account of two poems which 
they included, viz., “The Brothers” and “ Michael.” His letter 
expresses a deep regret for the “rapid decay of the. domestic 
affections among the lower orders of society,” even among the 
hardy mountaineers of the north, and states various causes, 
social and political, which tended to accelerate that decay. We 
count the eighteenth century a cold and prosaic one; notwith- 
standing, this letter shows that many very sacred affections, of 
which a memorial at least survives in Wordsworth’s verse, held 
their own during that period. In a short and complimentary 
answer the statesman informs the poet that he has read those 
two poems “with particular attention,” but does not find much 
in them, naming at the same time four poems as his favourites, 
two of which are “ Harry Gill” and “ The Idiot Boy.”® 

But of all Wordsworth’s poems which illustrate the union of 
the strong and the touching, the most remarkable is, “The 
Leech-Gatherer,” or “ Resolution and Independence.” We meet 
in this poem a greater and more plastic imagination than in any 
other belonging to the same category ; while at the same time 
the poet yet more strongly enforces the great truth that there exists 
8 Memoms of William Wordsworth, by Dr. Wordsworth. 
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something higher than the highest imagination, viz., the heroic 
heart which perseveres in duty to the last, no matter under what 
difficulties, and never suspects its own greatness. The moral 
comes out with the greater power because it comes out apparently 
without design. Two very different characters are brought face 
to face in the most striking contrast ; and the one of many gifts 
is not the one to impart, but to receive, the lesson. The poem 
has been conceived as a whole, and for that reason the happiest 
harmony exists between its parts, and especially between the 
aspects of nature and the movements of the human mind, as 
successively presented. It has been a night of tempest; but 
with the sunrise Nature suddenly changes her mood ; the birds 
sing ; the air is filled with the music of the flooded rivulets ; 
the grass is bright with the last drops of the exhausted tempest; 
and the hare runs races on the wet moors, pursued by the mist 
that rises from beneath her feet. The poet catches the inspira- 
tion of the morning, and soars into a kindred ecstasy ; but, 
inconstant as that Nature of which he is the servant, his mood 
changes. Exhausted by its own energies his spirit drops from 
its height into a gulf of blind perplexities. There falls upon 
him a piercing thought—the contrast between Nature’s creatures, 
bird and beast, of whom she takes care, and man, the being who 
“looks before and after;” whose very greatness is an exacting 
power; who is charged with the weight of his own destinies; who 
has duties as well as instincts, responsibilities no less than thoughts; 
who must sow if he would reap; who must discharge, not only 
high offices for others, but also the humblest for himself ; 
and who, until he has discharged them, has not earned the 
privilege of forgetting himself, because such forgetfulness must 
keep him in a position of dependence on others, or of subjection 
to chance. r 
I thought of Chatterton ; the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride ; 
Of him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain-side ; 
By our own spirits we are deified ;— 
We poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 
As the poet stands arrested in the cloud of heavy thought, 
he sees, not far off, a man: 
Beside a pool bare to the eye of Heaven 


I saw a man before me unawares ; 
The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey hairs. 
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But he sees him as in a dream: his eye has long been resting, 
first on visions of glory, and next on visions of bale; and now, 
when an old man stands before him—a living man—he seems to 
the poet as something seen “in Visions of the Lord.” 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 

Couched on the bald top of an eminence, 

Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

By what means it could thither come, and whence ; 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense ; 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 

Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself. 


Such seemed this man, not all alive nor dead, 

Nor all asleep in his extreme old age ; 

His body was bent double, feet and head 

Coming together in life’s pilgrimage ; 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 

Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 


Himself he propped, his body, limbs, and face, 
Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood ; 

And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 

Upon the margin of that moorish flood, 
Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth all together, tf it move at all. 


To the poet’s question why in his extreme old age he faces 
those lonely moors all alone, the old man makes answer, “from 
a feeble chest,” but courteously, and with words each succeeding 
each “in solemn order.” His tale includes no demand for help. 
When he became old and unfit for labour he had found another 
way by which he could still provide “an honest maintenance.” 
He had become a gatherer of leeches, and wandered on from pond 
to pond, from moor to moor, to find them—housing where he 
might. It was no chivalrous “Quest ”—no martyr’s sacrifice. 
It was that humblest of manly duties which a man owes to God 
after his life has long ceased to be of value to himself or others ; 
but it was done without self-pity, and without fear. 

The longer the poet listens the stranger seems to him this 
mystery of power in the midst of decrepitude, a power, so 
unlike his own ; and the more visionary becomes the scene. 

The old man still stood talking by my side ; 
But now his voice to me was like a stream 


Scarce heard ; nor word from word could I divide ; 
And the whole body of the man did seem 
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Like one whom I had met with in a dream ; 
Or like a man from some far region sent 
To give me human strength by apt admonishment. 


Yet strength it does not give him: he has long been a dweller 
in the world of thought; and he has not yet discerned that 


what stands before him is reality. 


My former thoughts returned : the fear that kills ; 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills ; 

And mighty poets in their misery dead. 
Perplexed, and longing to be comforted, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

“ How is it that you live, and what is it you do ?” 


He with a smile did then his words repeat ; 

And said that, gathering leeches, far and wide 

He travelled ; stirring thus about his feet 

The waters of the pools where they abide. 

“Once I could meet with them on every side ; 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 

Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may.” 


While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 

The old man’s shape and speech, all troubled me ; 

In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

While I these thoughts within myself pursued, 

He, having made a pause, the same discourse renewed. 


And soon with this he other matter blended, 
Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind, 
But stately in the main; and, when he ended, 
I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 
“God,” said I, “ be my help and stay secure; 

» T’ll think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor !” 


It is only a very superficial reader who can see in this poem 
nothing but natural description and a moral purpose. The 
poem is passion also, and passion in his highest form, the 
passion of the intellect and of the spirit in their soarings and 
sinkings; the passion of the imagination that moulds all the 
aspects of nature, so as to be the mirror of its own varying 
moods, now making to itself palpable monitors out of her most 
casual aspects, now resolving her plainest objects into dream that 
it may walk unembarrassed through worlds as visionary as its 
own. It is the fusing power of passion which imparts to this 
poem its perfect harmony of colouring, and converts into a 
spirit-moving reality that which, had its inner ‘meanings pro- 
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ceeded from the didactic intellect alone, must have presented 
itself with all the coldness that belongs to allegory. The lan- 
guage is throughout the language of passion—not declamatory 
passion, but passion steadied by its own weight ; and in its Doric 
simplicity, almost roughness, it suits the theme far better than the 
polished diction of “ Laodamia” or “ Dion” would have done. As 
these two poems represent Wordsworth’s poetry in its occa- 
sional classical vein, and as his “Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality ” exemplify it in its highest philosophical flights, 
so his “ Resolution and Independence” may be regarded as the 
most powerful exponent of that earlier style characterized by 
robustness, brooding meditation, and truth at once to nature and 
to passion. Pre-eminently also does it illustrate the fact which 
we began by insisting on, viz., that the principal theme of Words- 
worth’s poetry is man, not so much social man as personal man, 
and man as moulded by the great influences of Nature, the 
foster-mother of his spirit. Such was the character claimed for 
his poetry in the magnificent lines composed by Coleridge after 
his brother-bard had finished the recitation of his poem on the 
“Growth of an Individual Mind.” 
That prophetic lay, 

Wherein (high theme by thee first sung aright) 

Of the foundations, and the building up 

Of a Human Spirit, thou hast dared to tell 

What may be told, to the understanding mind 


Revealable. . . 
Of moments awful, 


Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 
When power streamed from thee, and thy soul received 
The light reflected, as a light bestowed. 


It was the movements of nature in tempest and in calm that 
had kindled alike the rapturous mood and the despondent mood 
described in “ Resolution and Independence” ; and. if the poet 
subsequently recognized in the “decrepit” man before hjm, 
bent double by age, a “stately” monitor “from some far 
region sent,” it was because he gazed on him with that creative 
eye which he had ever bent upon Nature, and received from 
both “the light reflected” of his own intelligence, as “a light 


bestowed.” 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
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i. 
PART THE FIFTH.--ON SUBJECTIVE SENSATION (continued). 


IN our last article we mentioned the existence in all material 
bodies of two different sets of qualities: the one perceived by 
several senses at once, the other by one sense only; the one 
called primary, the other secondary qualities. We further 
showed how of the secondary qualities, colour, sound, &c., we 
have a knowledge entirely objective, and that no subjective 
element enters into them in their character of objects of our 
perception. We will now carry our investigation a little further, 
and consider the various differences which exist between our 
perception of primary qualities, on the one hand, which are the 
objects of several of our bodily senses, and of secondary qualities, 
on the other, which are the objects of one sense only. The various 
questions which have to be answered are: Do we perceive primary 
qualities in themselves in the same way as we perceive secondary 
qualities in themselves? are the data of sense to be trusted with 
the same implicit confidence in the one case and in the other ? 
Is it true that we can analyze and define our notion of a sphere 
or a cube, of extension and of number, but cannot analyze or 
define our notion of blue or red? and if it is true, why is it the 
case? How is it that optics is but a science of yesterday, while 
geometry dates from time immemorial? In fine, what is the 
true relation of primary and secondary qualities regarded as the 
objects of our perception ? 

It has been already mentioned that the primary qualities of 
modern philosophy correspond to the sexsibilia communia of the 
schoolmen, and the secondary qualities to the senszbilia propria. 
The ancient name was handed down from Aristotle; the modern 
dates from Locke. The ancient name classifies the qualities of 
bodies in their relation to the act of sensation by which they are 
perceived ; the modern name in their relation to the bodies in 
which they inhere. The schoolmen called the one set of qualities 
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sensibilia communia, as being common objects of apprehension to 
several of our bodily senses; the other, sensibilia propria, as being 
limited each to its own special sense. The moderns call the 
one set primary qualities, because .it is a primary or essential 
characteristic of every existing body that they should be found 
in it; the other, secondary qualities, inasmuch as it is possible 
that bodies should exist without them. Thus the magnitude of 
a body is a sensibile commune, in that it can be apprehended to 
some extent by all of our external senses; it is a primary 
quality in that a body without magnitude is a thing unknown 
to our sensitive faculties. On the other hand, the scent of a 
rose is a sensibile proprium, because it can be perceived only by 
the sense of smell ; it is a secondary quality because it does not 
necessarily belong to a rose as such. 

The sensibilia communia, or primary qualities, of which we 
are now about to speak, are, as enumerated by Aristotle, four 
in number—Extension, Figure, Number, and Motion. Locke 
adds to this list So/¢dity, and Bishop Berkeley makes the further 
addition of Gravity. But of these two last, solidity is not 
strictly speaking a primary quality at all, but a combination 
of a primary and a secondary quality, since it may be analyzed 
into the primary quality of extension, united with the secondary 
quality of resistance to the touch. Gravity, on the other hand, 
does not necessarily inhere in all bodies, but depends on certain 
conditions which may or may not be present. A body placed 
between the earth and the moon, at such a distance from each 
that it was equally attracted by both, would have no gravity 
whatever. Hence gravity is not a primary quality, and we may 
therefore set it aside together with solidity, and confine ourselves 
to the list as given by Aristotle. We shall say a few words on 
each member of the list in turn. 

Every material body which exists in the world necessarily 
consists of a number of parts combined together so as to 
constitute a single whole. Without such parts it would not 
be a body, but an indivisible atom: unless these parts were 
united together it would not be one body, but many. Thus 
every existing body postulates divisibility and unity, and these 
two qualities may be said to constitute the physical essence of 
material bodies. Now extension may be described as the 
material expression of the unity of things which are capable 
of being divided; umber as the material expression of the 
divisibility of things which are capable of being united. 
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Extension and number alike imply both unity and divisibility 
as essential to their existence. An extended body is extended 
only in virtue of its being one and at the same time being 
capable of division into parts; a numerical quantity is such as 
being a multitude of objects which are bound together in virtue 
of a certain unity which collects them under one head. Number 
cannot exist without unity; we must find a basis of unity in 
several dissimilar objects before we can add them together. 
The numerical sum of three syllogisms, two sensations, four 
elephants, and five spiritual beings, cannot be arrived at until 
we find some unity of idea running through these very different 
things; we say that they make in all fourteen “objects of 
thought,” or “things capable of existing.” 

Hence, when we say that the senses perceive extension in an 
external object, we mean that they perceive the object under 
the aspect of unity as a continuous whole, and at the same 
time under the aspect of divisibility, as a whole divisible 
into parts. On the other hand, when we say that our senses 
perceive number in an external object, we mean that they 
perceive the object or objects as one or as many, that is, as 
distinguished from the objects around, (or as a group composed 
of several objects), and at the same time under the aspect of 
unity, in that the whole of which it is a part possesses a unity 
of its own. Thus, when I perceive a stone, I perceive it as 
extended, i.e, aS possessing parts united together into one, and 
I also perceive it as numerically one, that is, as something 
distinct from the stones around it. I perceive it as an actual 
whole by reason of its ertension, and as a virtual part by reason 
of its number. Thus our perception of extension and number 
is a perception of the unity and divisibility which belongs to all 
material bodies which exist. 

So far for extension and number. We next come to Figure. 
Every material body has a certain figure or shape. It has this 
shape (1) in virtue of its being an extended body ; (2) in virtue 
of its extension having certain definite limits. Hence figure 
may be defined as determinate or limited extension. It is 
extension bounded by certain lines or surfaces which divide off 
the body of which it is the figure from all around it. It there- 
fore may be regarded as falling under extension, as the species 
under the genus; and whatever is true of extension, regarded 
in relation to our perception of it, is also true of figure. 

The fourth of these primary qualities of bodies is Mobility, 
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or Motion and Rest. Every material body is capable of being 
moved from one place to another, or of remaining continually 
where it is at present. And we must remember that we are 
here speaking of /oca/ motion, and not of the movement which 
is implied in every action of a living being. Now local motion 
may be divided into absolute and relative. Adsolute motion is 
a continuous change of position in space; absolute rest is the 
continuous retention of the same position in space. Relative 
motion, on the other hand, is a continuous change of position 
in relation to some other body; relative rest is a continuous 
retention of the same position in relation to some other body. 
Of these two, the former is not to be ascertained by sensitive 
perception alone. Absolute motion is something which must be 
arrived at by a process of inference. I have to be sure not 
only that I myself am standing still, before I can judge of the 
absolute motion of some other body, but I must also be sure 
that the body on which I am resting is also standing still. This 
latter is never strictly speaking true, by reason of the continual 
movement of the earth round the sun. Nor can we make the 
sun our standard of rest, for we cannot be perfectly certain that 
the whole solar system is not moving round some larger and 
more important central body which is altogether out of our ken. 
Hence absolute motion has to be given up. We are compelled 
to be satisfied with relative motion. For practical purposes we 
assume that the earth is standing still, and measure all motion 
relatively to it. When we say that a train is travelling at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, we do not mean that it is going at 
that rate through space, but that it is moving at that amount of 
speed in relation to our own globe as the standard of rest. In 
this relative sense it is perfectly correct to speak of the sun 
rising and setting, and moving forward and standing still, simply 
because in common language it is necessary, however distressing 
the fact may be to scientific men, to assume that the earth is 
stationary. 

Relative motion therefore is the motion which the senses 
perceive, and when we speak of motion in ordinary life, we 
invariably mean relative motion. But the earth is not always our 
standard of rest. For instance, let us suppose that a ship is 
sailing at the rate of ten miles an hour, and that a sailor runs 
along the deck from bows to stern at exactly the same rate. In 
this case the sailor would be remaining perfectly stationary in 
relation to the earth as the standard of rest, since by running 
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in a contrary direction to that in which the ship is sailing, he 
would exactly cancel the motion of the ship; but yet in 
ordinary parlance we should say he was moving along, because 
in this case the ship itself would be our standard, and not the 
earth, and in reference to this standard he would certainly be in 
motion. Or-—to take another case—suppose two boats moving 
along side by side at exactly the same pace. If we take either 
of these boats as the standard of stability, the other boat may 
strictly and properly be said to be at rest, just as it seems to be 
at rest to a person who is in the former boat. Now we find this 
relative idea of motion often occurring in the ordinary expres- 
sions which we use in such cases. In a boat race we speak of 
one of the two boats as losing ground or falling behind, although 
all the time it may be moving along at a very rapid pace: the 
reason being that we are taking the other boat as our standard 
of stability for the moment. Thus all motion directly perceived 
by the senses is relative motion. From this it follows that if 
our senses inform us that the sun moves, it is not our sense that 
is in fault or that furnishes us with incorrect information: for 
the sun really does move relatively to the earth, on the previous 
assumption that the earth is standing still, and it is this relation, 
this relative motion, of which our senses inform us. If we go on 
to state as an objective fact that the sun moves with an absolute 
motion round the earth, our error arises not from the testimony 
of sense, but from our incorrect assumption that the earth is 
stationary. It is our judgment which is at fault: the sense 
itself, here as ever, is blameless. 

But we must return to our analysis of motion and rest as 
qualities perceived by sense. What are the data which enable 
us to distinguish a state of motion from a state of rest? What 
is the final analysis of motion and of rest ? 

If we look at any two objects which fall within the range 
of our sight, we perceive a certain distance intervening between 
them. This distance may be defined as the extension inter- 
cepted between the two objects. When such distance remains 
the same, when the extension intercepted between them neither 
increases nor diminishes, then the two objects are said to be 
at rest relatively to each other. When, on the other hand, this 
distance is continually varying, then one or other of the two 
objects is said to be in motion. Now the world around us is 
generally, as far as sensation is concerned, in a state of rest: 
local motion is the exception and not the rule. At all events, 
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we have no difficulty in finding a standard of stability in some- 
thing which remains fixed and stationary relatively to the earth, 
and by this standard we are able to increase the motion of any 
object which moves.. Hence we say that our eye perceives 
motion in an external object when it perceives a variation of 
distance between it and certain other objects around it which 
we regard as fixed. On the other hand, we say that our eye 
perceives rest when the distance between the external object 
in question and other objects around it remains always the same. 
But a variation of distance is the same as a continuous increase 
or decrease of the amount of extension intercepted between the 
two points, and therefore motion, as perceived by the eye is 
reducible to an increase or decrease of quantitative extension 
lying between two points. 

But it is not the eye alone which perceives motion; the 
touch does the same. Touch, as we have said, perceives quan- 
titative extension, inasmuch as it perceives the various parts 
of a body united with a single whole. Now, if we touch a 
body, the organ of touch may be affected by the various parts 
of the body in two different ways; either it may be successively 
affected by different parts of the object, or it may be continually 
affected by the same parts. In the former case it perceives the 
object under the mode of motion, in the latter under the mode 
of rest. Hence motion and rest, as perceived by the touch, are 
different modes of perceiving the various portions of a body; 
in other words, are different modes of perceiving quantitative 
extension. Just as the eye perceives motion when it perceives 
an amount of extension continually varying, and rest when it 
perceives an amount of extension continually remaining the 
same, so the touch perceives motion when it perceives the 
extended parts as continually varying, and it perceives rest 
when it perceives the extended parts as always the same. It 
makes no difference whether it is the eye or touch that is in 
question, in each case motion and rest are perceived as different 
forms of quantitative or numerical extension, and therefore are 
reducible to number and extension in our consideration of the 
primary qualities of bodies. 

Thus, of the four primary qualities of bodies, viz., Extension, 
Number, Figure, Motion and Rest, the two first are included 
in the very notion of a body; the three latter are different 
modes of quantitative extension as perceived by us, figure being 
the limitation of extension by certain lines or surfaces, motion 
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and rest being respectively the variation or permanence of the 
extension intercepted between two points. 

We have now to consider the relation of these primary 
qualities to secondary in their character of objects of sensitive 
perception. The first distinction between them has been suffi- 
ciently brought out in what we have already said. Primary 
qualities are found in all bodies ; secondary only in some. Every 
existing body is necessarily extended ; it necessarily consists of 
certain parts, and is one of a number of bodies like itself, real 
or possible: it has necessarily a certain figure or shape, and is 
capable either of remaining stationary, or of being moved from 
one local position to another. - But a body may be colourless : 
it may emit no sound whatever: it may have no perceptible 
taste or smell: it may conceivably offer no resistance to the 
touch. It is this universality of primary qualities which is one 
of the reasons why the sciences which concern them are of far 
earlier date than those which treat of secondary qualities, why 
geometry was able to take its place as a highly developed 
science in very early times, while optics and acoustics have 
only in modern times attained to any scientific character. 

But the second distinction is, however, of far greater import- 
ance as bearing on our perception of the two sets of qualities. 
We have already mentioned it more than once. Primary 
qualities are perceived more or less by all our senses : secondary 
qualities are limited to one. We have thus only one organ or 
instrument for perceiving colour and sound, whereas we have 
no less than five for perceiving extension and number, and 
these five work together and come to each other’s aid whenever 
they are needed. In judging of extension, I compare together 
the results furnished by sight and touch: I combine in one 
the data they supply: I correct the one by the other, and thus 
prevent my judgment from hurrying to an ill-advised conclusion. 
The one supplies the shortcomings which necessarily accompany 
the limited powers of the other. This is the reason why geo- 
metry was a science some three thousand years before optics 
or acoustics deserved the name. The eye and hand worked 
together and made all things easy. The science of geometry 
would never have been discovered by the blind. It is true 
that geometry may be imparted to the blind, and they may 
even attain to a considerable proficiency in it under the guid- 
ance and instruction {of others; but they. could never have 
found it out for themselves, or, at all events, only after many 
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thousand years of patient study. Optics would have been a 
science in the days of Euclid, or long before, if our sense of 
touch were sufficiently delicate to appreciate the difference 
between the motion. of the particles of bodies which produces 
the colour of red and that which produces the colour of blue. 
Acoustics would have dated from the very earliest times, if the 
eye could have perceived the waves of air around us moving 
up and down and breaking upon the ear. When nature is thus 
attacked by a double or treble weapon, she is compelled to 
disclose her secrets; and it is one of the triumphs of modern 
physical investigation, that it has, so to speak, bridged over 
the gulf between the various secondary qualities of bodies and 
shown how they are all reducible to different forms of motion, 
limited to special organs of sense because the other senses are 
not sufficiently delicate to be able to perceive them under their 
scientific aspect of motion. 

This same consideration explains our power of analyzing 
our notion of a sphere, while we cannot analyze (or, at all 
events, not with the same facility) our notion of colour. For 
in the case of a sphere, touch gives its evidence and sight adds 
further information of its own. Even hearing may be conscious 
of some difference in the waves of sound thrown off by cube 
and sphere, by a flat or a spherical surface ; whereas, in dealing 
with colour, we have to rely on the evidence of one sense alone. 
.\nd although its evidence, so far as it goes, is perfectly reliable, 
yet it is limited and imperfect, and cannot, without considerable 
difficulty, be expressed in terms of any other sense. Even when 
it is so expressed, when we are able to define it as the vibration 
of luminous zther in waves which break at the rate of so many 
millions per second on the eye; yet we are still unable to 
recognize why it is that this particular result follows from the 
cause which scientific inquiry makes known to us. This, perhaps, 
explains why Locke asserted that primary qualities exist in the 
objects themselves, secondary only in the sentient being. In 
the one case he saw that we are able to verify the existence of 
the quality as testified to by one sense, by referring it to the 
testimony of another sense on the same subject. In the other 
case, one sense alone had to be depended upon. 

A third distinction, which follows from those we have just 
given, concerns the manner in which they are perceived by us. 
Now everything which is the object of sensation must be per- 
ceived in one or other of three different ways: 
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1. It may be perceived in itself, and by a species proper 
to itself, 

2. It may be perceived in itself, but not by a species 
proper to itself. 

3. It may be perceived neither in itself, nor by a species 
proper to itself, but as accompanying some other 
object of sense, while it is itself altogether outside 
the range of sense. 


To explain this, when we say that anything is perceived 72x ztself, 
we mean that by its variations it modifies the nature of the 
impression made upon the sensitive faculty. This is the case 
both with secondary and with primary qualities: any variation 
in colour produces a modification in the impression made on 
the retina of the eye: any variation in sound modifies the 
impression made on the drum of the ear. In the same way, 
any variation in the extension of a body modifies the character 
of the impression made on eye or ear respectively. A large 
body makes a different impression from a small one: one that 
is in motion from one that is at rest. 

But when we say that anything is perceived by a species 
proper to itself (or as it is sometimes expressed when we say 
that it is perceived primarily), we mean something further. We 
mean not only that it modifies the character of the impression 
made upon the sense, but that it does so as the proper object of 
that special sense. Here it is that the distinction between 
sensibilia propria, or secondary qualities, and senstbilia communia, 
or primary qualities, comes in. The former have each of them 
their own proper organ of sense, to which they severally belong, 
and therefore have their own proper species in their own 
sensitive faculty. Colour, as we have said again and again, has 
the eye all to itself as its own proper organ ; sound has the 
ear; and so with the rest. But the latter have not their own 
special organ of sense, and therefore cannot have a sfecies 
propria, an impression belonging to one of the senses, and to 
one only. Extension is the object alike of all the senses, and so 
it must have some species applicable to all alike, and therefore 
belonging properly to none. Motion is claimed to some extent 
by all the senses, and therefore it has to accommodate its mode 
of representation to all, it has to assume to itself a species 
empropria instead of a species propria—t.e., it is represented to us 
as directly appealing to some one of our senses, but we have a 
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less definite image of it because this image must be common 
to -all. 

Closely connected with this is a fourth distinction between 
secondary and primary qualities. They both produce a change 
in the impression made upon the faculty through its organ, but 
the former do so as of their own right, the latter only inasmuch 
as they modify the impression made by the secondary qualities. 
They are certain necessary conditions without which the 
secondary qualities cannot act; they come in to the banquet of 
sense rather as the unbidden than as the invited guests. Colour 
cannot act upon the eye except as extended colour, and thus it 
is that extension acts on the eye, in itself, but not in its own 
right, or in virtue of any impression which of and by itself, it 
can make upon the eye. This is why the secondary qualities 
are sometimes said to be perceived directly and primarily, 
inasmuch as they affect the individual senses in their own right ; 
while the primary qualities are said to be perceived indirectly 
and secondarily, inasmuch as they are the inseparable com- 
panions of the secondary qualities. 

These two last distinctions enable us to see the reason of 
the greater facility with which we can abstract from the material 
conditions of individual figure or size as compared with indi- 
vidual colour or sound. For figure and size not having a species 
of their own, but being compelled to adopt one borrowed from 
some special sense, are more easily released from their indi- 
vidual or material conditions. But colour and sound being 
intimately bound up with an image which is their own particular 
property, and is immediately derived from some special sense, find 
it far harder to represent themselves under a general or abstract 
form. <A circle makes an impression on us not in its own right, 
but only as accompanying one or other colour, and therefore the 
intellect has no difficulty in considering it apart from the 
properties by which this or that circle makes an impression on 
the eye. Blueness, on the contrary, makes an impression upon 
the eye in its own right, and therefore the intellect does not so 
easily shake off the individual impression of this or that shade 
of blue, and consider it under its general character of colour. 
For the same reason geometrical definitions are very easily 
arrived at as compared with those which occur in optics or 
acoustics ; a more abstract notion is more easily defined than 
one which clings tenaciously to the concrete image of sense. In 
the one case the faculty of abstraction necessarily leads to a 
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facility of definition, and in the other the difficulty of abstraction 
produces a corresponding difficulty of definition. In the one 
case the intellect is not hampered by a continual recurrence to 
the sensible picture which rises up so prominently in the other. 
In analyzing the intellectual concept of a circle or sphere we are 
far more free from the intrusion of sense than in analyzing the 
intellectual concept of redness or blueness. 

Here we must step aside for a moment from our conside- 
ration of primary and secondary qualities to say a word about 
the third class of objects of sensation mentioned above—viz., 
those which are in themselves outside the range of sense, but are 
perceived because they are necessarily implied in something 
else which we do perceive. They are said to be perceived 
incidentally, or as the schoolmen would say, fer accidens, and 
not in themselves, or fev se. They are perceived mediately 
through something else, and not immediately in their own 
proper nature. Thus our imperfect sight cannot perceive the 
motion which produces colour, in itself as motion, but it per- 
ceives the colour in itself, and so perceives the motion inci- 
dentally. When we see at some little distance from us a 
sweetly-scented rose, we perceive immediately and in itself the 
colour or shape of the rose, but we perceive its smell mediately 
and incidentally. To this class of objects of sensation belong 
substances. We cannot perceive substance in itself because it 
falls within the range of none of the five senses, but we perceive 
it fer accidens, or incidentally, by reason of our perception of its 
qualities. Our intellect and our inner sense tell us that all 
qualities have a certain substratum which we call substance, and 
that this substratum is necessary to their existence. Hence 
when we perceive a certain quality, or certain qualities, we 
perceive at the same time the substance which underlies it. Let 
us take a parallel case to illustrate our meaning. One of my 
friends in the army is staying at my house, and has occasion to 
go out in his red coat. From a distance I catch sight of a figure 
dressed in red. I happen to know that there is no other soldier 
in the neighbourhood, and therefore I at once recognize the 
distant figure as my friend, although I cannot see his form, 
much less his features, only a distant glimpse of a moving 
figure dressed in red. In this case I see immediately and in 
itself merely the red colour, but in seeing it I see my friend 
mediately and incidentally because of my intellectual conviction 
that the red is inherent in a soldier's coat, and that that soldier 
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is my friend. In a similar way, when I perceive some sensible 
quality, I perceive immediately and in itself the quality, medi- 
ately and incidentally the substance which underlies the quality 
because of my intellectual or sensitive cognition that quality is 
inherent in substance. It is after this fashion that we always 
perceive substances. Sometimes we perceive qualities in the 
same way. The reason why we perceive the scent of the rose 
incidentally when we see it at a little distance is because the eye 
perceives its form, and shape, and colour, and the law of 
association and influence tells us that a rose of a certain form 
and colour has also a certain scent attached to it. So too when 
I see something which from its external appearance I know to 
be honey, I perceive immediately and in itself its colour and 
consistency, mediately and incidentally I perceive a certain 
flavour which I call sweetness. In general I perceive a quality 
incidentally and mediately when it does not fall within the 
range of the sense which I am at the moment employing, but 
when I believe it to be necessarily combined with certain other 
qualities which do fall within that sense’s range. 

But to return to the question of primary and secondary 
qualities. We have noticed the points of advantage of primary 
qualities over secondary as the objects of our perception: 
primary qualities are present in all bodies, secondary only in 
some ; primary qualities are perceived by all our senses alike, 
secondary have each some special sense to which they are 
limited. We have also noticed the corresponding points of 
disadvantage: primary qualities have no species of their own, 
secondary qualities have each its proper species; primary 
qualities are perceived indirectly, secondary qualities directly. 
We have now to answer the question, “Can we trust our senses 
in the case of primary qualities with the same perfect confidence 
with which we can trust them in the case of secondary qualities? 
If we can, how is it that Aristotle draws a distinction between 
them on this point, and marks off our perception of the 
secondary qualities as infallible, implying that in perceiving the 
primary qualities we can err? How is it that those who are 
most careful and accurate are so often deceived about the rate of 
motion of a ship or the size of a distant object, if our senses are 
always to be trusted ? 

There is no difficulty in settling this point if we distinguish 
accurately between the direct testimony of our senses respecting 
these primary qualities and the inferences which we are accus- 
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tomed to draw for the testimony of sense about matters on 
which the sense in itself is incompetent to express an opinion. 
In other words, we must distinguish between the impression 
made upon our senses by the fact of extension, motion, figure, 
and number, and the judgment which we form about the deter- 
minate extension of some particular body in itself, or its size, or 
its rate of motion. Our senses bear witness that a certain body 
is in motion relatively to ourselves, that a certain figure drawn 
on the blackboard has six sides, that the number of sheep in a 
flock is seventy. On these facts we have the direct evidence of 
our senses. On the other hand, we zxzfer from the testimony 
of sense that a certain body is moving at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, that the sides of the figure on the board are five inches 
long, that each of the sheep in the flock weighs some nine 
stone. The former set of facts requires no process of inference, 
either formal or material; the latter requires an inference from 
certain combined facts which sense reports to us. The inference 
in the latter case is based on previous experience and a process of 
induction, and therefore depends not only on the accuracy of 
our perceptions, but also on our opportunities of obtaining 
experience, and our acuteness in availing ourselves of them. It 
will be observed that the former set of facts does not vary with 
the distance between ourselves and the object perceived, whereas 
the latter does. In the case»of the former our perception is 
equally certain whether the distance be small or great, sup- 
posing always that the objects are fairly within the range of 
sight. I can count the sides of a figure with equal accuracy at 
a distance of three, or six, or nine feet. I can perceive motion 
with the same certitude whether the moving object be close to 
my eye or’somewhat removed from it. But this is not the case 
with facts of absolute extension or determinate motion. The 
nearer a body is to me (within certain limits) the more accu- 
rately I can decide upon its rate of motion; the closer the 
board the better judgment I can form of the length of the lines 
drawn on it. I cannot judge of the size of an object at all if I 
have no idea of its distance from me. The moon appears to me 
about as large as a cheeseplate, the sun not much bigger. In 
the latter case then a power of judging distance is required, and 
this requires intelligence and practice. It is not a matter of 
mere sensitive perception. Hence our senses do not deceive us 
in the case of primary qualities any more than in the case of 
secondary. The fault is to be found in the inferences we draw 
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from certain given facts, not in the facts themselves. Our senses 
merely tell us that of the whole field of extended colour 
presented to the eye, a certain object occupies a certain part, 
bearing a definite proportion to the whole, but it tells us nothing 
about the magnitude of the object in itself as compared with 
other objects near to us and further off. Our senses give us 
immediate information about the extension, figure, motion, 
number of external things, and this information is necessarily 
true as long as we observe the ordinary conditions required for 
using our senses aright, but they give us no immediate informa- 
tion about their size, or weight, or rate of motion, or distance 
from us and from each other ; the latter can be attained to by 
the intervention of some higher faculty which compares together 
the data of our various senses, and arrives at a certain opinion 
based on experience, and which may or may not be true. This 
distinction is of considerable importance, else we shall falsely 
charge our senses with a liability to error which does not really 
belong to them, but to the faculty of judgment, and which is 
based on too hasty an induction from previous experience. 

Nor does this justify the inference which has sometimes been 
drawn from it, that we do not perceive external objects as they 
exist in themselves, because we see not their real but only their 
apparent size; not their absolute, but only their relative exten- 
sion. We are told that we do not perceive a tree as it exists 
in itself, because its magnitude, as seen by us, varies with our 
distance from it. But this only proves that magnitude is not 
one of the qualities of bodies which falls immediately within the 
range of sense. When we say that our senses perceive external 
objects as they exist in themselves, we do not mean that they 
perceive their qualities immediately and in themselves any 
more than they can perceive in itself the unknown substratum 
which forms the basis of the qualities. We can perceive in 
themselves both the primary and the secondary qualities of 
bodies, but none else. Weight, solidity, size, are not immediate 
objects of sensation, they cannot be perceived in themselves 
any more than medicinal qualities or chemical affinity. If we 
ask the eye what is the colour of a given object, it will answer, 
unhesitatingly, blue, or red, or green. Js it in motion or at 
rest? It will again return an immediate reply. But if we ask 
what is its size? the eye will answer, “I cannot tell; I must 
hold a consultation with my friend Touch, and we must both 
consult our previous experience ; having so done we will hand 
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in our joint report to the faculty of judgment, who will perhaps 
be able to express an opinion on the subject.” In the case of 
motion, the apprehension of the sense contains an implicit 
judgment; in the case of size, the apprehension of sense contains 
a judgment only as a deduction from certain facts previously 
apprehended by various senses, stored up in the memory, and 
now reproduced with more or less accuracy. In this latter 
case the existence of several different sources of error which 
are absent in the former is sufficiently obvious. 

The confusion on this question has arisen from a confusion 
between different kinds of extension: (1) There is the general 
fact of extension common to all bodies and immediately per- 
ceived by sense. (2) There is the determinate extension 
belonging to each body as it presents itself in the range of our 
vision : that is, the definite portion which it occupies of the field 
of vision—this, too, is immediately perceived by sight. (3) There 
is the determinate extension belonging to each body as it exists 
in itself; that is, the definite portion of space which it occupies, 
or its size or magnitude. This the sense does not perceive in 
itself, for it depends, as we have said, on its distance from us. 
The species impressa, the representative impression made by the 
object on the sensitive faculty, does not contain a representation 
of its absolute magnitude, and therefore the species expressa, the 
completed sensation of the object, is unable to give us any 
information respecting it. It merely gives us a certain variation 
of the shades of colour from which, with the aid of past 
experience, we have to judge of the distance of the object and of 
its consequent size as compared with other objects already 
familiar to us. 

Thus we see that our sensations, whether of the primary or 
the secondary qualities of bodies, are absolutely to be relied on, 
so long as we do not require of them information which lies 
outside their range. Primary and secondary qualities alike are 
in themselves such as they present themselves to us. We have 
therefore vindicated sensation against the presence of any 
so-called subjective element whatever. We may now sum up 
our conclusions on the subject. First, we will give the various 
meanings in which sensation may with perfect truth be called 
suljective, and afterwards those in which the name is quite 
inapplicable to it. 

1. All sensation is subjective, in that it necessarily implies a 
certain relation to a sentient being. No object of sensation would 
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remain as an object of actual sensation if all living creatures 
were to be deprived of their senses. Colour would cease to 
exist as the formal object of ocular perception if all men and 
animals were blind. _ But here we must bear in mind the 
distinction between colour as an inherent quality of bodies and 
colour as the formal object of sight. In its former character it 
is objective and independent of the eye—in the latter it is 
subjective, and depends for its existence on the eye. 

2. All sensation is subjective in that the act of sensation is 
necessarily subjective. The sensation of blueness as it exists in 
me is something vital; something which carries with it the 
power of being perceived by that in which it inheres, whereas 
the quality of blueness as it exists in the object is something 
material, which does not carry with it the power of its own 
perception. 

3. All sensation is subjective, in that our senses are con- 
fined within certain subjective limits, outside of which they are 
incapable of acting. We cannot perceive motion as motion if 
it be very slow or very rapid. We cannot perceive sounds which 
are above or below certain definite notes. On both sides there 
is a limit beyond which we cannot pass. And this limit is a 
subjective one in that it proceeds from our own imperfection, 
and not from any defect in the object perceived. 

4. All sensation is subjective if we distinguish (as is done 
by some modern writers) between sensation and sensitive per- 
ception. They explain sensitive perception to be the cognitive 
act, sensation to be the feeling of pleasure and pain which to 
some extent necessarily accompanies every such act. Pleasure 
and pain are, as we have seen, essentially and purely subjective ; 
they do not posit an external object ; they may or may not 
proceed from something outside of us. Even when their source 
is an external one, they do not lose their subjective character. 

On the other hand— 

1. Sensation is not subjective, if we mean by subjective sen- 
sation that what we perceive in sensation is a modification of 
self which tells us nothing whatever about anything except self, 
and does not even make known to us the existence or non- 
existence of anything outside of self. This is the most thorough 
form of consistent idealism. 

2. Sensation is not subjective, if we mean by subjective 
sensation that what we perceive in sensation is a modification 
of self, from a knowledge of which we pass by a process of 
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inference, or by reason of some necessity of our nature, to a 
knowledge of things outside of us. Under this form, the 
doctrine of subjective sensation asserts that we see the image 
on the retina, not the external object whence this image is 
derived ; that we hear the vibrations within our ear, not the 
external vibrations which cause them. We have seen that this 
doctrine is a false one. 

3. Sensation is not subjective, if we mean by subjective 
sensation the assertion of a difference between those qualities of 
an external object which fall within the range of our senses, 
when they are regarded as they exist in themselves, and when 
they are regarded as perceived by us. Our knowledge of 
external objects is not confined to the second aspect, as 
excluding the first. It is not true that the object as perceived 
by us contains a double element : an objective element derived 
from the object itself, and a subjective element derived from 
ourselves. It is not true that we perceive objects under a 
certain form or modification, based upon and varying with the 
constitution of our nature. It is not true that our faculties 
contribute any element of their own to our sensitive perceptions, 
or introduce any alteration in or addition to the external object 


perceived by us. 
RICHARD F. CLARKE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DRESDEN. 

THERE is nothing worthy of record in the railway journey 
from Berlin to Dresden, at least to an unagricultural tourist. 
The required three hours are passed amid uninteresting scenery, 
as must almost of necessity be the case in leaving Berlin in any 
direction : but a fellow-countryman, whom we met at Dresden, 
assured us that in his eyes the whole route was one of unsur- 
passed agricultural beauty: ‘‘ Not a weed, sir, to be seen in the 
whole journey! Such farming I never saw before ;” and then 
he launched out into what threatened to be an interminable 
dissertation upon that great puzzle of the day, the Land 
Question ; of which, having heard more than enough before 
crossing the two Channels, we did not feel inclined to hear 
more during our lingerings in Dresden. Again we are in our 
comfortable quarters, the Hotel Bellevue, in the Altstadt (old 
town). 

Of course where there is an old town, there is pretty sure 
to be a new one; and this lies in Dresden on the other side of 
the Elbe, that is to say, on its right bank. For ourselves, we 
prefer the old, perhaps out of sympathy, but more surely on 
account of the attractions it contains. There are fine suburbs, 
grown and growing, in the new quarter; but the old town is 
the real Dresden, where the chief glories of this queen city of 
art are accumulated. Of these attractions, the greatest are 
grouped together round the fine square (Schloss Platz) in which 
our hotel stands. Indeed, we need only to cross the square, or 
to walk round it, to find almost everything people come to 
Dresden to see. 

As we stand at the door of the hotel, we have at our left 
hand the steps which lead to the steamers that run down the 
Elbe to Meissen and the Dresden china manufactory ; next to 
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them is a long range of buildings which overlook the river and 
their own terrace garden, off which lies frequently at evening 
a floating orchestra, that discourses fierce military music, or 
pours forth vocal harmonies, which the rushing Elbe accom- 
panies with gentle murmur or noisy tumult according to its 
varying mood. Pleasant is it to sup on the terrace, or, if the 
air is chill, in the well-windowed upper rooms, which will at 
your pleasure let in just as much and just as little of the music 
and evening breeze as your whim suggests. 

Further on, and still in the square, begins the noble bridge, 
the Old Bridge, as it is called, to distinguish it from a very 
young brother, which is indeed quite a baby bridge, whose birth 
we remember, and upon which it looks down with a grim smile 
on its thirteenth century face. <A fine old bridge it is, which 
Marshal Davoust tried to blow up in 1813, but which still stands 
secure in its quarter of a mile of length, upon its sixteen arches, 
while the Marshal and his doings have blown themselves up and 
have passed away into the shades with many other greater and 
worse disturbers. Here we are at the corner of the square; so 
crossing a broad road which leads along the left bank of the 
Elbe to the steamboat station for the upper voyage, towards 
Bohemia, we are at the foot of the noble Briihl Terrace. A 
broad flight of steps leads up to it, and there it stretches for a 
quarter of a mile: a pleasant stroll it affords under the fine 
trees, and beautiful is the view over the Elbe, across the new 
town, and beyond to the picturesque and very romantic environs. 

Fine statuary graces the terrace, where Schelling has carved 
in sandstone, Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night ; while on the 
side farthest away from the river are the Kiinstverein, where 
modern pictures are exhibited, and the Academie der Kiinste, 
where many of them are painted. In front of the latter stands 
Schelling’s monument to Rietchel, with clever figures of three 
youths, with symbols of drawing, modelling, and sculpturing, 
at the base of the column on which the bust of the distinguished 
master stands. We will not continue our walk along the terrace 
to the gay music and supper-hall beyond, but return to the 
Schloss Platz, which we have not yet half circumnavigated. 
What we have called the grand square is anything but square 
in form, and has its chief buildings, which we are now approach- 
ing, dropped down or scattered about in “most admired 


disorder.” 
Here, obtruding half way into the centre, stands the Hof- 
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Kirche, the Court church, which is Catholic: for though the 
State is not, the royal family are of the true faith. A queer- 
looking church it is, it must be confessed, in the baroque style, 
not yet a century and a half old. It is adorned with sixty-four 
statues of saints, on the parapets and at the many doors; and 
anyhow it may be called striking and singular. Its interior is 
vast and semi-classical, and when it is filled with a correspond- 
ing vast congregation, and the powerful organ accompanies its 
fine choir, it is a church not to be despised, however ungothic 
it may be justly pronounced to be. The royal boxes on the 
grand tier, with their sash windows and curtains, high above 
each side of the sanctuary, are a sight to see and marvel at. 
Perhaps we should have placed them in the eastern triforium, 
but the language of the theatre naturally suggested itself for 
such playhouse appointments. 

And now, passing onward, and still in the Schloss Platz, we 
come upon the Schloss itself, the Royal Palace founded in 1534, 
and much enlarged by Augustus the Strong, who plays no 
unimportant part either in Saxon or Polish history. Right 
through the centre of the Palace runs a main street, and perhaps 
under this vaulted gateway, the Georgenthor, passes the chief 
traffic of the city. People in Germany make themselves at 
home in royal residences, and the Saxons are not a whit behind 
their neighbours in this respect. Above the Green Gate (Griine 
Thor) rises a tower, in which the Dresdeners glory, for it is 
three hundred and sixty-one feet in height. The Green Gate 
leads into the Green Court, in one corner of which is the Green 
Vault (Griine Gewélbe), whose dim recesses are lighted up by 
a blaze of jewelry perhaps unequalled in the world. Royal 
jewels, quaint jewels, grotesque groups literally of clustered 
gems, enormous pearls whose irregular shapes have suggested 
the bodies of animals, birds, fishes, and dwarfs into which they 
have been turned, in settings of gold and precious stones, as 
though they were forms of exquisite beauty; state swords 
glittering with diamonds, royal crowns, renowned orders with 
badges which would of themselves bring renown to the pos- 
sessors—who shall reckon the number or recount the varieties 
which here are not merely collected, but positively huddled 
together in this strong box of the royal house of Saxony? No 
wonder that the successive possessors of such untold wealth 
should have had misgivings of the strength of these green 
vaults, and that, when such visitors as Marshal Davoust are 
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on their way to Dresden, they should hurry them off to the 
K6nigstein in Saxon Switzerland, and stow them away in that 
eagle’s nest, some eleven hundred feet above the Elbe, which 
flows beneath. 

The glory of the old Palace is the treasure in the Green 
Vault: the building itself is a vast, dingy pile, and has nothing 
to arrest the steps or eye of the lingerer ; so on we pass under 
the flying buttress, as it seems to be, or the long, arched passage, 
as it really is, which connects the Palace with the Catholic 
church, and affords a quiet way for the devout Court to enter 
the royal galleries which grace the sanctuary. And now we 
come upon a really noble building, of quite another date and 
order. Semper designed it in the Renaissance style, and it was 
built between 1847 and 1854. It is a vast oblong pile, on a 
lofty base of massive stone, of two principal and one attic 
storeys. It is well decorated, but not overcrowded, with 
excellent statuary by Rietschel and Hérhnel, and has a fine 
carriage entrance in the centre, which is crowned with a cupola. 
This is the Museum, and contains the celebrated collection of 
engravings, amounting to three hundred and fifty thousand 
plates, and said to be one of the finest in Europe. Here is 
enough, alike in choice and quantity, to detain the steps of the 
most hurried tourist, and here does the lingerer find intel- 
lectual food for many a long and full meal. Will we lounge 
about the rooms: there are some seven hundred choicest speci- 
mens, from Finiguerra of 1450 down to the present day, hanging 
under glass in excellent position ; or would we sit at our ease, 
the custodian brings us any required portfolio, which we open 
upon the well-contrived tables with duly sloping sides. All 
honour to these who store up such treasures for our recreation, 
and so well contrived that we may enjoy them thoroughly. 

But, in truth, there are few lingerers who have self-control 
enough to pause thus at the foot of the grand staircase, at least 
on their first or second visit; for is there not the still more 
wonderful collection of paintings upstairs, where Raffael’s 
Madonna di San Sisto is only one among a collection of 
‘priceless gems—for gems indeed they are, before whose bright- 
ness the glitter of the Green Vault seems but as tinsel, and the 
artistic skill which carved their settings and wrought them into 
such quaint devices, is but as savage work compared with what 
the minds of the great painters have conceived and executed 
here? But we do not purpose telling a tale we have already 
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told, of what this greatest and choicest of German galleries 
contains: indeed, strictly speaking, we have no business to be 
inside the Museum at all, for are we not taking a lingering 
stroll around the square of many names—for here it is no 
longer the Schloss Platz, but the Theater Platz—and is there 
not at least one building more which stands between the 
Museum and our hotel, which claims especial notice, not only 
for its own beauty and grandeur, but for its charm of novelty, 
seeing that it has grown up since our visit in 1874, and super- 
sedes the queer wooden shed which in those far distant days 
did duty for a theatre? Yes: here stands the new Opera 
House, or Theatre; which you will, or both: for here alternate 
music and the drama, and during our present stay, Shakespeare 
is played when Weber or Wagner is not sung. 

To be accurate, we should call it Kénigliches Hoftheater, or 
his Majesty’s Court Theatre. Semper designed it, as he did 
so many of the best buildings both here and elsewhere in 
Germany within the last sixty years. Its dimensions are good 
—two hundred and seventy-six feet long by two hundred and 
fifty-two feet wide—while its proportions are very fine, the 
several features grouping well together. There are deep 
recesses and wide balconies, noble entrances and massy porticos. 
Of its interior we will speak presently. 

And thus winding round its circular front, crossing in our 
way bright paths among brilliant flower-beds, and pausing 
awhile to admire Rietschel’s bronze statue of Carl Maria von 
Weber, we find ourselves once more at the broad doorway of 
the Hotel Bellevue, which itself is no discredit to this grand 
square of many noble buildings. And now, perhaps, the reader 
will understand why we have selected this particular hotel for 
our week’s lingering. We have much to please us at home, and 
everything almost that we need when we wander but a few 
steps out. 

How pleasant is the view from our windows across the rapid 
Elbe to the new town on the opposite shore, with the queer 
Japanese Palace, with its green copper dome and bright gardens, 
almost out of place amid its new surroundings, and yet so bright 
and bizarre that one certainly would not wish it away. Then, 
too, within sight, and in the bright sunny morning seemingly 
almost within reach, stands the grand old bridge, with its five 
centuries of vigorous age upon its noble features, while beyond 
it, and indeed in all directions in which the eye can wander, 
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spreads the magnificent range of hills which not merely shut 
in the city, but break themselves into numberless glades, ravines, 
and precipices, as though to invite it out to wander and plant 
itself amid its picturesque scenery—an invitation indeed which 
Dresden seems to have understood and accepted ; for there on 
every eminence and (as we afterwards found) in many a glen 
are to be met with bright summer residences, buried in flowers 
or perched high above in what at times seem to be inaccessible 
heights. 

And now, when the cyes return home again from this early 
morning excursion, and rest upon the pleasant garden below, 
with its flowers and fountains, we are soon tempted to leave our 
own retirement and to descend to breakfast either in the garden 
itself or on the terrace which borders it and overhangs from a 
height the river. There are sure to be one or two steamboats 
whistling for the late comers—the other lingerers—and we at 
our ease study Saxon costume and country manners, which are 
in plenty on the vessels that carry the people down the river 
to Meissen. There is sure to be music too: not the evening 
music of the military bands with their strident brass—though 
perhaps that may not always be absent—but nature’s music, 
the rushing river, the splashing fountains, and the chirping, if 
not singing, birds which twitter and hop around and perch on 
the balcony or chairs, awaiting their breakfast too. Who can 
hasten over a morning meal with such surroundings? Perhaps 
a hasty, energetic tourist may, who is already knitting his 
brows over the somewhat obscure local directory, the Dresdener 
Anseigcr, and half chokes himself by eating and reading at 
the same time, while fretting to find that every collection is not 
daily and at all hours open to his_hurried visit. But for a 
determined lingerer there is pleasure enough in doing nothing 
for awhile but enjoying the bright and simple pleasures of such 
a morning in such a place. 

Of course a Briton has a daily duty to perform to his 
country, and for this the Bellevue provides the material—the 
Times has to be looked over, if not seriously read, that we may 
know how they are getting along at home; so we in time 
saunter into the comfortable reading-room, and in our easy 
chair do that duty which England expects every man to do. 
But there perhapsjis our Land Question friend, who has just 
fulfilled his obligation, and is lying in wait for us: in which case 
we leave the 7imes for another time, look at our letters, just 
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now arrived, or give orders for the securing of our stalls for the 
Opera to-night. 

Then comes the stroll across the square. What shall it be: 
the pictures, the engravings, the jewels? Some one short visit 
will do, for we must have our lounge along the streets, or on 
the river bank, or it may be by steamboat up or down the 
river. 

How enjoyable are these short visits to the galleries. A few 
favourites are to be seen. Correggio it is sure to be, perhaps 
the celebrated “La Notte,” the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
with that wonderful group of bright angels—Correggio’s angels, 
we call them, for no one paints angels as he does: but in truth 
we must confess to love another of Correggio’s pictures more 
than this; and there are many of his from which to choose a 
favourite. 

Perhaps we are in the humour for Caravaggio—his fierce 
soldiers and his card-sharpers—how wickedly and yet how 
amusingly life-like are they; or it may be we are in a better 
mood, and then we seek out Francia; or we indulge a love for 
Venetian colour and amplitude of thought and execution, and 
here are Titian and Paolo Veronese. But go where we will and 
select what favourites we may, we generally find ourselves 
making what seems like a religious visit to the Madonna di 
San Sisto, and surely concluding our morning’s treat with one 
more look at our chief favourite of all, Ribera’s (or, as he is 
more commonly called, Spagnoletto’s) St. Mary of Egypt. 
There is a Magdalene by Battoni, which ever wins our special 
admiration, and this too in a gallery which contains Correggio’s 
world-renowned picture of the same subject. It is on a larger 
scale than the great work, and is somehow brighter and more ~ 
winning, and this perhaps it is that makes it, here at least, more 
popular. Never have we seen the Correggio removed from the 
small room in which it hangs, and never have we seen the 
Battoni hanging in its appointed place. As it was in 1874, so 
is it now: standing in the best light of the room, and so placed 
for copying. Who is Battoni, we ask? and after some search 
we find him recorded in Lanzi as a cotemporary and rival of 
Raphael Mengs, the most illustrious of Saxon painters. So 
here he is, battling with the Saxon on his own ground, as they 
once contended for the palm in Rome about a century ago. 
Mengs was an art-critic as well as a painter, while the Luccase 
Battoni was in some sense a child of nature rather than of art. 
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And some how it has come to pass that authors seldom praise 
the one without falling foul of the other. Yet both are admirable 
painters. Mengs proves this in his excellent portrait of himself 
downstairs, and his large Ascension in the Catholic church; and 
as for Battoni, had he painted nothing else than his Magdalene, 
he would have established his reputation as an artist of high 
merit. It is much to be regretted that we have nothing by 
either artist in our National Gallery. 

We pay a kind of visit of condolence to Holbein’s Madonna, 
which still holds the place of honour in a tribune that closes at 
one end the long line of cabinets of the Museum, as Raphael’s 
Madonna di San Sisto does at the other. Formerly it was, 
according to Murray, “without doubt Holbein’s chef-d’auvre,” 
now it is only “an old copy of the picture at Darmstadt.” How 
is this to be explained? Simply thus: there was a great 
Holbein exhibition in 1871, when the Dresden and Darmstadt 
pictures stood face to face; and the experts ruled in favour of 
the latter: and so the picture here has “fallen from its high 
estate.” Nevertheless, it is a very fine work of art, and if not 
the original, it is the next best thing. 

So we lounge on; but we must not gossip at an equal 
length. Let us take a steam up the river towards that Bohemia 
which we are so soon to traverse on our way to Vienna. 

We have already strolled for a few miles along the left bank, 
but now we are going to steam to Pillnitz to see the royal 
chateau. The steamer toils against the strong current, and we 
have time enough to enjoy the vine-clad slopes and wood- 
crowned heights, adorned with country houses of every style 
of architecture, of which we had seen the outlines from our hotel 
windows. "One of the most imposjng buildings in form and 
position turns out to be a brewery ; two real chateaux—perhaps 
we should call them royal residences—belong to the widow of 
Prince Albrecht of Prussia, the Countess von Hohenau, perhaps 
better known in England as Fanny Elssler, the fascinating 
dancer, who won her way to morganatic rank in the royal house 
of Hohenzollern by her charms, her virtues, and her many 
graces. And what is perhaps more to her honour, she main- 
tained her high position in universal esteem. 

On the next eminence, and exceedingly well placed, is a 
bran new Gothic castle, which must certainly belong to an 
Englishman, it looks so suburban, not to say cockney-fied. 

The vineyards are bright, and give almost an Italian look 
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to the scenery ; but there are German memories about some of 
these spots which bring back all wandering thoughts. At one 
place is the small summer-house, in a tiny vineyard, where 
Schiller wrote his Dox Carlos. We cannot see it now, but we 
remember its position inland when we visited it some years ago ; 
while the Schillergarten at Blasewitz, where we dined yesterday, 
has other tokens of that great poet. Again, higher up the Elbe, 
at Hosterwitz, is the scarcely less classic spot, where the great 
tone poet, Weber, composed his Der Freischiitz. So on we sail 
amid bright and ever-changing scenes, full of quiet beauty, and 
at times bursting into mimic grandeur, a fitting introduction to 
the Saxon Switzerland, which lies beyond. Somehow we 
forget to land when Pillnitz is reached, and we are carried some 
miles higher up the river to Pirna. Now to blunder is in itself 
provoking enough, but not only to miss what we want to see, 
and to have our plans upset, but to have a long unintentional 
and uninteresting voyage in addition, is a climax which tries 
the temper even of a lingerer; and thus it is that we approach 
Pirna in no amiable mood. But the grand railway bridge which 
here crosses the Elbe—with nothing of the make-shift character 
about it, which is too common to such necessary evils—makes 
an excellent foreground to a picture which is not wanting in 
striking, if not beautiful, features. 

Both banks rise precipitously from the river, and would 
doubtless give a romantic character to the spot, did they not 
happen to be of sandstone; but being such, and consequently 
very useful for building purposes, they have been turned into 
stone quarries, and ruthlessly sawn and blasted into the raw, 
hideous masses we now behold. But Pirna stands on the left 
bank, and so the cliffs on that side have been spared for a 
certain distance, and perhaps this adjacent hideousness makes 
the really grand town look more picturesque than it would 
otherwise do. Its streets climb the heights with wonderful 
boldness, and were it not for the cross streets which rise in 
terraces one above the other, parallel to the Elbe, a stroll 
through Pirna would almost resolve itself into an Alpine climb. 
But as if this were not enough, when the highest street is 
reached, and we look for rest, we find ourselves at the foot of 
sundry flights of stairs, which lead through gardens and fields 
to the old Castle of Sonnenstein. It was originally a fortress 
and a State prison, and has its list of victims, which includes the 
name of Patkul, whom Charles the Twelfth of Sweden murdered 
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so ruthlessly. The prisoners now-a-days are of a less dangerous 
class, at least as far as the State is concerned, for it is a lunatic 
asylum. However, we have nothing to do with its inmates, 
beyond those who keep a pleasant restaurant on its broad 
terrace, and who have the key of the door which opens upon 
the highest ramparts. The terrace at which the many flights 
of steps terminate, is to us the ground floor, but measured from 
within it is the third or fourth storey, for the castle is somehow 
built against and into the high rock, and wherever it crops out 
there of course is the garden, or terrace to meet it, and thus at 
many different stages is a ground floor. This makes much 
confusion in well-ordered minds, which are puzzled to find the 
stables a storey or two above the dining-room, and the pleasant 
garden high above the garrets. 

The view from the topmost tower is grand indeed ; it opens 
up much of the quaint scenery of the now adjacent Saxon 
Switzerland, and from it we look back upon Pillnitz, which we 
are surprized to find close at hand, though the windings of the 
Elbe have made it many miles distant by water. 

Home we come again, and as we draw near Dresden our 
numbers increase, until we become a crowded mass of humanity; 
but pleasant and well behaved are our companions: while the 
city seems to light up as for a gala at our return. The public 
gardens are ablaze with light and alive with music; and we 
dash gaily into the midst of the cheerful scene, and—although 
we are too late for Shakespeare’s Was thr wollt at the Hoftheater 
—we find consolation elsewhere, and so close one of the many 
pleasant days we spend in Dresden. 

This leads us to say something about the interior of the 
Theatre Royal: for we did not content ourselves with a view 
of the exterior, as we are too often obliged to do when visiting 
German cities in the summer time. The theatre is our next 
door neighbour, if so it can be called, seeing that it stands in 
the midst of bright flower-beds and gravel walks, and has no 
building adjoining it,—and glad indeed are we to make a call, 
knowing something of its traditions and reputation. 

The statue of Weber stands close at hand, not only for the 
general reason that he is the composer of Der Freischiitz, but 
for the special one that he was for years the conductor of the 
Dresden Opera ; and when the baton passed too soon from his 
feverish hand, and his overwrought spirit sank self-consumed, 
Wagner grasped it, and carried on the high musical traditions 
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which have made the Saxon capital the home of music, as of 
the other arts. 

Great, then, is our delight to learn that the first opera we 
are to hear is Zannhduser, and soon afterwards the immortal 
Der Freischiitz—the two greatest works of two among the very 
chief of German composers. 

The Opera House itself is one of the finest in Germany. 
The pit is laid out in large arm-chairs, which stand fairly apart 
and allow plenty of room on all sides. The charges vary from 
three to four shillings a chair. There is a pit-tier running 
round the sides of these stalls, while at the back is what is 
called a standing pit (stchpargquet), which are simply ‘boxes 
without seats, for which the charge is eighteen-pence. Over 
this centre rises the royal state box to the height of two tiers, 
at the sides and above this are five tiers of boxes, for a seat 
in which the price varies from five and six pence to one shilling; 
moreover, there is a gallery for a few pence admission. 

The orchestra is large and excellent, though with the 
common German fault of being too noisy, at least when any 
excuse can be found or imagined for forte passages. 

The Zannhauser is given admirably, Scenery and dresses 
are magnificent, and of course new and bright. Herr Gudehus 
plays and sings the hero’s part finely. His voice is a tenore 
robusto of wide range, and so even Wagner’s requirements are 
met and satisfied ; and what this implies most people know. 

Fraulein Malten is a charming Elizabeth, with a beautifully 
rich and flexible voice, while Herr Decarli plays Herrmann 
to perfection. Wagner grows upon us more and more every 
time we hear his operas. There is not only clever music and 
skilful writing, but something far higher than these terms imply. 
There is a dramatic instinct which vivifies whatever he takes 
in hand, a grandeur of conception and a realization of his own 
great thoughts which impress the listener in a very unusual way. 
It is something more than an opera at which we are assisting, 
it is a grand dramatic poem, beautiful in itself and interpreted 
to us by the great poet-musician. There is a religious tone 
throughout, which, like an organ, elevates the things of earth 
into a higher region. It is like a Greek tragedy, only with 
a Christian in place of a Pagan spirit. And as the Greek 
sacrificed to his gods before the representation, so one feels 
that a religious service would scarcely be out of place when 
Wagner’s music is to be performed. Surely this musician of 
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the future, as he has been called alike by those who use the 
words in scorn as by those who feel them in their truest sense 
—surely Wagner has a mission to raise operatic music from the 
degradation to which popular composers have dragged it down, 
and to make it, as no one better can, an instrument of popular 
teaching, when there is so much ignorance of what is right and 
true amid the noisy pretence of the present day. 

If, as has been said, the maker of a nation’s songs has more 
influence than those who frame its laws, it may be equally 
true that the composers of a nation’s music, wedded to immortal 
verse, may gain as great a power and exercise as wide a sway. 
The popular music of the theatres has certainly done much 
to lower the tone of morality by encouraging a vulgar and 
brutalizing laugh against what is high and pure. May not much 
of this evil be undone and public taste purified and elevated 
by the humanizing and inspiring power of music too; when 
noble principles breathe forth in lofty tones, and when what 
is romantic, chivalrous, and self-sacrificing is put before the 
audience in strains that at once touch the heart and inspire 
corresponding noble thoughts ? 

Such ideas invariably present themselves to our mind when 
we listen to the music of Wagner, and this in itself is, to us 
at least, no small token that there is something in that music 
which inspires them : and if in us, why not in others also ? 

Der Freischiits is, as we well remember it of old; that is 
to say, a drama in spoken dialogue, with Weber’s romantic 
music interwoven. In those days it was not considered essential 
to unity of purpose to have the dialogue sung. It was enough 
if the striking situations and the finales were concerted pieces ; 
the songs seemed to rise naturally enough out of the spoken 
words, as though to intensify the feeling, and to give a stronger 
expression to the thoughts that thus found more fitting utter- 
ance. So was it with our English operas, and perhaps to 
this similarity of construction some of the wonderful success 
is to be attributed which attended the first production of Der 
Freischiitz in London; where it was played night after night 
with two different companies at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. When it was adapted for the Italian stage, Benedict, a 
pupil of Weber’s, wrote recitative, as good and as much in keeping 
with the rest of the opera as could perhaps be produced. But 
somehow, at least to our taste, the opera does not gain by these 
additions of another hand; so that it is no small pleasure to 
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recognize the old arrangement, and to hear Der Freischiitz as 
Weber wrote it. Max—that terrible name which neither of the 
English translators ventured to use, and for which they substi- 
tuted the more euphonious Adolph in one case and Rodolph 
in the other—Max is played by Gudehus, the Tannhauser of 
the former night, and finely does he play and grandly does 
he sing in true Saxon style, by which we desire to distinguish 
him from the French and Italian singers who have essayed 
the part, and to class him with our own Braham of ancient 
days. Indeed, we may venture to hint that Teutons, and 
the northerners generally, alone can sing German music, and 
this is illustrated strikingly enough by the obvious fact that no 
Italian has ever succeeded in Der Freischiitz, or in Beethoven’s 
Fidelio. Schréder Devrient, Pauline Lucca, Titjiens, to mention 
no others, had to be sought for the Italian stage when German 
Opera was to be played. Madame Malibran was an exception ; 
if an American Spaniard can be so considered; but she, like 
her sister Viadot Garcia, was an exception to most rules, and 
excelled in every style. Decarli is the Caspar, and appears to 
still greater advantage than before, simply because he has a 
more important part. The Agathe is Frau Otto Alvsleben, a 
good musician but with a somewhat hard metallic voice; but 
her companion Aennchen is played and sung most charmingly 
by Frau Schuch. The dangerous incantation scene was cleverly 
managed ; if the grotesque terrible did not touch the sublime, 
it managed to keep clear of the ridiculous; an end this, to 
which representations nearer home not always attained. What 
charming melodies are there scattered broadcast throughout 
this wonderful opera—one might almost say what waste of 
melody has Weber lavished on this his greatest work; why, 
a modern composer would manufacture a dozen operas out 
of this single one, and have more for each than he has now 
to show. How fresh and young are these old airs, how bright 
the choruses, how complicated and yet how intelligible are the 
concerted pieces. How full of character is the music of each 
part, how individual ; and then the overture, from its mysterious 
opening to its brilliant closing, how does it, in good old fashion, 
set forth the story of the play, and give one, as it were, a clue 
to what is to follow. Truly, in his own way, Weber was the 
forerunner of Wagner. 

One more opera we have, which comes between the Zann- 
hduser and Der Freischiitz, which is of quite a different school, 
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but in its way as bright and charming a little opera as could 
well be desired, and played as lightly and gaily as it deserves 
to be played and sung. It is an old favourite under a new 
name, or at least another form, but call it the Lovecharm, or 
Der Liebestrank, it is Donizetti's L’Elisere d’ Amore. A pleasant 
memory is that we cherish of Mario’s first season in London, 
when his young fresh voice had all that sympathetic charm that 
rendered it unlike and superior to that of any other tenor, and 
made us overlook his inexperience of the stage, so fascinating 
was his Nemorino. Well, truth to say, Herr Erl is not a Mario, 
yet he sang the music well. Decarli was a Doctor Dulcamara 
of an excellent order, but of course not a Lablache nor a 
Ronconi. Frau Schuch was still more pleasing as Adina than 
in Aennchen, not indeed a Persiani nor a Bosio; but one must 
not expect such bright peculiar stars out of the great capitals. 
And so we only mention them to excite pleasant memories in 
others, as they do in ourselves, and not for the sake of com- 
parisons, which, as Mrs. Malaprop properly says, “are odorous.” 

The charm of such performances as these at Dresden lies 
chiefly in their completeness. We do not go to hear a singer, 
but an opera; not to listen to a particular song, but to enjoy a 
finished performance by a whole company. Hence the silence 
and attention from first to last. 

The nights when opera is not performed is given to Shake- 
speare, at least while we are here; but it so happens that we 
have not an evening to spare for Was ihr wollt (What you will), 
or, as we generally call it, Zwelfth Night. The playbills are 
careful to tell us not only when the opera begins, but also when 
it finishes ; and to encourage early hours, when the performance 
is to be long the usual hour of seven is anticipated, and so 
Tannhduser begins at half-past six, or, according to German 
fashion, half before seven, which is, typographically rendered 
with true German accuracy, % 7—a method of marking time 
which occasionally puzzles unlearned travellers. Thus we may 
reckon upon getting home again at ten p.m. But even with 
this moderate consumption of time there is due allowance made 
for the promenade, and we are also told after which act of the 
opera there will be the interval of ten minutes, when almost 
everybody leaves the house and the stroll begins. The corridor 
extends around the whole of the auditorium, and is a splendid, 
wide, and brilliantly-lighted semicircular saloon. The only 
regulation at this summer season seems to be that hats are not 
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to be worn, but perhaps full dress is insisted upon when tourists 
and their suits have passed away. Even now the scene is 
brilliant, but when King Albert and his court are here it must 
be magnificent. 

There are, of course, several supper and concert gardens in 
Dresden ; the chief of these is the Belvedere, at the end of the 
Briihl’schen Terrasse, where the Elbe makes a sudden bend and 
the lofty terrace terminates on a kind of promontory. The 
position is very striking, especially in the evening, when the 
river banks and the new bridge are lighted up, the passing 
vessels dashing along with their coloured lights, which reflect 
themselves in the rapid and flashing waters, and when, as we 
more than once saw it, the moon brightens up the scene, and 
mingles its own soft beams with the artificial illumination beiow 
and around. There is an excellent band of stringed and wind 
instruments (perhaps somewhat too noisy), which fills with 
choice music the large saloon, and overflows, like the audience, 
into the surrounding gardens. Here its softened tones mingle 
pleasantly with the hum of voices, and give an additional charm 
to what is in itself so pleasing. 

There seems generally to be some favourite piece of music 
which reigns universally in Germany for a year and no more, 
when it gives place to its annual successor. This we have 
frequently remarked, and this year is no exception to the 
general rule. Michaelis is the composer, and his Turkish 
military music (Tiirkische Scharwache) is given over and over 
again, as they say, by desire (auf Wunsch). It is hard to tell 
why it is so popular, for it is but a march, played piano, forte, 
and fianissimo, but popular certainly it is, and, go where you 
will, you are sure to hear it, as we found in Hanover, Berlin, 
Dresden, and Vienna. 

The museum, which forms so prominent a feature in what 
we begin to call our square, occupies the place of a portion of a 
palace which Poppelmann designed for Augustus the Strong. 
Passing through its centre, we find ourselves in a large court of 
curious design and very strange appearance, for it is a vast 
oblong, with six pavilions connected by a gallery only one 
storey high. This was intended as a kind of forecourt, leading 
to a grand entrance, now occupied by the museum, beyond, and 
on our side of which were to extend two vast wings of a palace 
leading down by terraces to the Elbe itself. 

It was certainly a noble idea, but where would the Opera 
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House, the Catholic Church, not to mention our hotel, have 
been? The only portion originally built, and certainly all that 
is ever likely to appear, is called the Zwinger, but why it should 
be called a prison we cannot imagine, unless its predecessor had 
been such, and so it retained, as many places nearer home have 
done, a name which has now lost all its significance. 

We searched in vain among the many galleries of the 
Zwinger for the historical museum or armoury we had spent 
so much pleasant time in on our former visit. It had gone, but 
not far; and so we found it in the Museum Johanneum, in the 
Old Palace, to the first floor of which it has been translated 
quite recently. 

Much do we delight in museums of this kind, where all sorts 
of odds and ends are collected. Simple things enough are some 
of them, but precious from an historical or domestic point of 
view. The armour is very fine and plenteous, and belonged to 
men of renown; but the sword of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden, the hat and sword of Peter the Great, the armour of 
Gustavus Adolphus—these things and such like have an interest 
far beyond the rest, for they seem to bring us into the very 
presence of the illustrious dead. The Turkish tent of the Grand 
Vizier, Kara Mustapha, captured at the siege of Vienna by the 
German and Polish army under John Sobieski, is very properly 
here, as also the coat of mail with the Maltese cross on the 
collar, which the heroic King wore on that great occasion. 
Walking around that capacious tent and seeing such things 
bring back that great Christian warrior to the mind more vividly 
than any page of history can do. And so it is that we linger in 
this quaint and most interesting museum, and live among the 
great. 

The collection of state dresses of different periods is in itself 
quite a study, and is full of curious suggestions ; and one of the 
thoughts which occur to us as we linger among this really 
national collection, is, how is it that we have nothing of a similar 
character at home; and we wonder why the British Museum 
has so little to show that is British. True, pre-historic collections 
are being formed, and Roman remains, when dug up in London ; 
but what is there to illustrate the history of England, what to 
teach the lingerers in the vast halls and corridors there, that 
there have been other people besides Greeks and Romans, 
Egyptians and Assyrians, Chinese and New Zealanders ? what 
to tell them of their own ancestors, their dresses, manners, and 
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deeds of arms? Why is it that, not in a national collection, but 
in a waxwork exhibition, memorials of Nelson and Wellington 
are to be sought ? Other nations are wiser in this respect than 
we seem to be, and knowing what lessons can be taught by 
memorials of the great, are careful to set them before their 
people, that the national spirit may be cultivated and the 
renown of ancestors be ever kept alive, that those who come 
after may strive to emulate their noble deeds, and hand on the 
torch of glory to future generations. 
HENRY BEDFORD. 








The Protestant Missions and Trish Distress. 


— 


THE action of a large number of the proselytizing clergy in 
Connemara, in connection with the distress that has been so 
severe in that part of Ireland for the past few months, has been 
exactly what was anticipated by those who knew the districts in 
which they ply their nefarious traffic. Happily for the Catholic 
peasants, the authorities who had the control and management 
of the funds inaugurated by the Duchess of Marlborough and 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, ignored their appeals for assistance, 
and refused to allow them to have any share in the distribution 
of public money. Had they been successful in their endeavours 
to foist themselves upon the various local committees, they 
would undoubtedly have accomplished a vast amount of evil, 
and the Catholic public owe a debt of gratitude to those who 
persisted in the course of repudiating their claims. When first 
the scheme was undertaken on the huge scale which has since 
proved so necessary, it was more or less recognized as desirable 
by both the committees of the Duchess of Marlborough’s fund 
and the Mansion House fund, that clergy of all denominations 
should be appointed in their respective districts on the local 
committees, and that they should be entrusted with a share of 
money proportionate to the wants of their respective flocks. 
This line of action was deemed desirable, not because the 
Protestants were sufficiently numerous to warrant such an 
arrangement, but with a view to prevent the possibility of 
objections being raised by those who subscribed, a large 
portion of whom would probably have disliked the idea of 
public money being entrusted solely to the Catholic clergy. 
Those who know Ireland can fully understand that there, as 
well as in other countries that are purely Catholic, the parish 
priests would be more likely to be acquainted with the wants of 
the people than poor law guardians, or any one else, and that 
therefore the most practical arrangement would have been to 
make the priest of each parish the chairman of his committee, 
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and the recipient of alms. But such a scheme was never even 
suggested, out of deference to the well-known prejudices that 
exist on religious questions both in England and Ireland. The 
Duchess of Marlborough, as far as her General Committee was 
concerned, showed her desire for fairness and impartiality by 
nominating Protestant and Catholic ladies as nearly as possible 
in equal proportions, whilst her executive or working Committee 
was composed half of Protestants and half of Catholics. She 
was most anxious to avoid any possibility of dissension and 
religious strife, and has throughout shown a kindness and 
sympathy for all parties that has won for her the regard 
and esteem of the vast majority of her countrymen. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin was equally anxious to conduct his Committee 
and administer relief in a way that could not be criticized. 
Amongst the most prominent people who supported him were 
the two Archbishops of Dublin, Catholic and Protestant,. and 
the leading citizens of Dublin, both Catholic and Protestant, 
whilst all the prelates of Ireland, both Catholic and Protestant, 
were er officio members. The best proof of the general esteem 
in which the Mansion House fund was held, may be found in the 
various letters written to deny certain statements regarding the 
administration of relief that had been brought, both against it 
and against the Committee of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
fund, by Mr. Parnell in America.? 

Great and especial care had in fact been taken by both 
Committees to avoid the danger of any religious animosity. All 
was, however, of no avail. A few clergy connected with the 
proselytizing missions have sufficed to introduce a disturbance, 
and to lead persons to believe that Protestants are not fairly 
treated, and that so far from getting more than their share of 
relief, they are altogether overlooked. This is largely the case 
in England, and the question has been warmly taken up by the 
Evangelical party, who assert that Protestants in the west of 
Ireland are ignored, and that unless some change is made in the 
constitution of the relief funds, they will be unable to subscribe. 

People either forget, or are unaware, that in many parts of 


1 The Catholic Bishops of Ireland were unanimous in testifying the high esteem 
in which they held the Mansion House fund ; all the prelates in the kingdom wrote 
in the same strain. The Lord Mayor had specially written to them to prove that his 
fund was not entirely in the hands of the landlord and Protestant classes as had been 
represented. The letters were publicly read at the meetings of the Mansion House 
Committee by the Chairman, and were published in the Freeman's Journal during the 
month of February. 
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Ireland, notably in the west, Protestantism can scarcely be said 
to exist, and that as a rule, where it is to be found, its members 
are in comparatively comfortable circumstances. Catholics were, 
however, perfectly willing, for the sake of peace, to have 
cooperated with them in a general way, though they felt con- 
strained to act differently in those places where the churches 
were in the hands of the proselytizing clergy of the Church 
Missions. 

In Connemara, for instance, where the officials of this Society 
have planted themselves, it was found quite impossible for the 
Catholic and Protestant clergy to act on the same Committees. 
A somewhat lengthy correspondence took place between the 
Rev. Canon Cory, Protestant Episcopalian minister in Clifden, 
and the secretaries of the Duchess of Marlborough’s and the 
Mansion House Committee. Dean M‘Manus, the worthy and 
respected parish priest of Clifden, had been in the first instance 
appointed chairman, and had received some remittances, when 
Mr. Cory took upon himself to complain that he, as “rector 
of the parish,” had been ignored. On the matter being in- 
vestigated, it was clearly made manifest that the objection 
against him was not that of his being a Protestant clergyman 
(for there was already a Wesleyan minister on the committee), 
but because he was a salaried official of the missions, and a recog- 
nized leader and supporter of the scheme for “evangelizing” 
Connaught. He thereupon wrote letters to the English and 
Irish papers, studiously avoiding the question at issue, and com- 
plaining that the Protestants in Connemara were being neglected. 
The English public, probably regarding him in the light of an 
ordinary parish clergyman in England, took up his cause, and 
a leading article on’ the subject appeared in the Lvening 
Standard, in which the action of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Committee was severely criticized. Previous to this a special 
commissioner had been sent down to Connemara to report as to 
what he saw, and to suggest some measure to get out of the 
difficulty. He proposed to Dean M‘Manus that Canon Cory 
should be admitted a member of the local committee, on 
condition of his giving a solemn pledge that he would not use 
any money that was given him for proselytizing purposes. 
Canon Cory refused to give this pledge, and wrote a letter to 
the Freeman's Journal and other papers, complaining bitterly 
that any such guarantee should have been demanded from him 
and not from the Catholic priests. 
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He apparently forgot that the very existence of the Pro- 
testant missions in Connemara implied proselytism, and that 
an income of £20,000 per annum was expended by the Society 
of which he was a member in the salaries of ministers, Bible 
readers, lecturers, and school-masters, for the avowed purpose 
of winning over the “benighted and ignorant Romanists.” 
Upon the failure of the suggestion of the commissioner being 
made known to the Dublin Committee, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough brought forward a resolution stating that on account 
of the impossibility of forming a local committee at Clifden, 
according to the general arrangement existing in other places, 
the attempt should be relinquished, and that sums proportionate 
to the number of their people should be handed over respec- 
tively to the Archbishop of Tuam and to the Protestant 
Bishop of the same place, the latter being requested to give to 
Protestants of all denominations. The Protestants being (all told, 
in point of numbers), three and a half per cent. of the popula- 
tion, received the sum of £150 through their Bishop, a sum largely 
exceeding, one would imagine, their requirements, considering 
that they everywhere in Ireland represent respectability and 
wealth, independently of the fact of the large sums they receive 
in Connaught from the Church Missions. To his Grace the 
Most Rev. Dr. M‘Hale, Archbishop of Tuam, was given £500. 
Immediately after this arrangement on the part of the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s Committee, the Archbishop wrote an order 
dissolving all the previous committees that had been formed 
and appointing a new one, composed of the parish priest of 
Clifden, the curates, and the principal people of the place. 
Canon Cory was not, however, the only salaried official of the 
Missions who gave trouble. The Rev. Mr. Fleming, of Ballina- 
kill, in the neighbourhood of Clifden, wrote many angry letters 
both to the parish priest and the daily Press, insisting upon his 
right to be appointed a member of the local committee in 
that district, whilst he had the unparalleled effrontery to address 
a proclamation to the people of the parish, which he had posted 
up in conspicuous places, and in which he tried to lay a charge 
of undue bigotry and maladministration of funds against the 
parish priest. He got into controversy also with Lord Francis 
Osborne, a member of the Mansion House Committee, and 
in high-flown language challenged him “to break a lance with 
him in Gospel controversy.” Father M‘Andrew, the spirited 
priest of the parish, in reply to an inquiry from the Mansion 
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House Committee as to why the Protestant minister of the 
place was not on his Committee, wrote stating that under no 
circumstances would he act with him or any “salaried official” 
of the missions, who, already in receipt of large sums which 
were made use of for proselytizing and demoralizing his people, 
were anxious to obtain more to expend in the same way, and 
who, under plea of being in the same position as Protestant 
ministers in other parts of Ireland, were claiming a share of 
relief. The English public cannot too soon realize the hollow- 
ness of the plea. Connemara is one of the most Catholic 
districts in the whole of the intensely Catholic province of 
Connaught. Protestants have settled there in comparatively 
large numbers since the year of famine in 1847, with the hopes 
of “converting the poor,” and, with much money at their back 
collected from the credulous in England, have given a great 
deal of trouble to the priests; but, though they have planted 
churches and schools thickly throughout this particular district, 
they have but few people who attend, and of these few the 
majority are paid agents of the missions, either school-masters 
or mistresses, or scripture readers, or Irish readers, but all in 
receipt of pay. During the famine of 1847 they reaped what 
they considered a harvest, zc. to say, numbers of famishing 
peasants attended their services and preachings for the sake 
of the food and clothes that were in this case lavishly distributed. 
The Evangelicals in England and elsewhere warmly took up 
the question, and proclaimed a new Reformation. It is not 
our business to excuse persons attending Protestant ministra- 
tions under any circumstances, but if ever excuse were justifiable, 
it would be when hunger and starvation were at the door. 
It is probable that many Protestants considered the past winter 
a suitable time for renewed efforts, and that an opportunity 
such as the present ought not to be lost. In any case we know 
that an appeal has been made by the Church Missions for a 
special fund, and that the Rock and other papers of that stamp 
support and encourage the movement, the former having in a 
recent issue? had a leading article entitled, “Charity and 
Proselytism,” in which the following occurs: 


The priesthood in the west of Ireland not unnaturally dislike the 
Irish Church Missions, and do not lose an opportunity of prejudicing 
the public against them. The term proselytism has an ugly sound, it 


? February 20, 1880. 
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is an argumentum ad invidiam, which is not without weight with the 
unthinking crowd. Missions which are at best only grudgingly tolerated 
by the general public, are regarded with positive aversion as soon as 
they are labelled with that ugly epithet—proselytism. It is not so 
much what words denote, as in what they connote, in which lies the 
sting of the expression. Proselytism suggests forcible conversion and 
kidnapping—scandals like the case of the boy Mortara, which set 
Europe ringing some years ago and led to About’s witty phrase “ that 
the Pope has a hundred and fifty million adherents without counting 
the boy Mortara.” Proselytism is thus justly objectionable, if it implies 
that conversions are made by force or fraud, or that baser motives are 
resorted to, in order to induce adherents to enter the fold of the true 
Church. Bribery and corruption, hateful as they are in political life, 
are doubly so when the end in view is a religious one. A Church that 
uses such weapons deserves to fall under the sentence, that all they that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword. It is only then what we 
might expect, that when the Irish Church Missions is to be assailed and 
a prejudice raised against its agent, the stock phrase of proselytism is 
brought out from the armoury of old and blunted weapons of theological 
controversy, and pointed at the head of the missionaries. The question 
is, will the public allow itself to be misled is this way, and take the 
priests’ account of the missions as authentic. It is unfortunate that the 
apple of discord should be thrown into the midst of the operations of 
the Relief Committee in Connemara and Clifden. But who are to 
blame? Clearly not Mr. Cory and his friends, but the priests, who 
wished to prejudice the public against the missions? They nearly 
succeeded in placing Mr. Cory on the horns of a dilemma. On the one 
hand he had either to accept a pledge which it would have been dis- 
honourable to entertain, or to decline to act at all, and so leave himself 
open to the charge of unfeeling indifference to the cause of charity. 
Against both of these Mr. Cory has defended himself with spirit. . . . 
We congratulate Mr. Cory on having manfully exposed the cruel 
dilemma in which he has been placed. 


The English Protestant public who read this statement 
would imagine that Mr. Cory and his brother-agents of the 
missions had been grossly ill-treated, deprived by force from 
occupying positions to which they were legally entitled, and in 
every way persecuted and ill-treated. We know that the reverse 
is nearer the truth, and that precisely because it is so, the 
deception practised on the British public is so gross. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that numbers of persons subscribe 
for the support of the missions on totally false ideas as to 
existing facts, and that they would be horrified if they knew 
the disastrous results that are the necessary consequence of their 
action. Nothing could be more misleading than the article 
VOL. XIX. (NEW SERIES.) J 
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previously referred to in the Standard which closes in the 
following language : 


Upon the facts, as at present presented, it certainly appears that the 
Committee of the Duchess of Marlborough’s fund have committed a 
grievous mistake, in insisting that a Protestant clergyman shall not 
become a member of the local committee for relief in company with 
the Catholic clergy and resident gentry, without giving a pledge that he 
will not unworthily use his position. A more unfortunate incident 
could scarcely have occurred. 


The Committee in Dublin would have put no dishonourable 
test on the clergy connected with these missions even had they 
insisted on the pledge, for it is a commonly recognized opinion 
that they do proselytize, and were placed in that locality for no 
other purpose, whist it would have been ridiculous to have 
acted in a similar way with the Catholic priests, but as a matter 
of fact the above statement regarding a pledge is not true. 
The way that Englishmen write and speak on the subject, is 
proof of the ignorance that exists on all matters connected with 
Connemara. The Catholic clergy naturally and rightly felt 
that in such an exceptional season as that we have just passed 
through, and which we are still suffering from, it was specially 
necessary to be on the watch to defend their flocks from the 
insidious snares of the adversary, and that unless they acted 
with boldness and decision some of the scenes that were 
witnessed in 1847 and 1848 would be repeated. The difficulties 
they have in ordinary times to contend with are by no means 
slight, so that the past few months have caused them much 
extra trouble and anxiety. The Church Missions have a large 
and powerful body of supporters, amongst whom are to be 
numbered the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain (Earl Cairns), 
Lord Cholmondely, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Harrowby, Lord 
Bandon, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Roden, as 
vice-presidents and members of the Committee, whilst among 
the annual subscribers and supporters of the scheme are to be 
found the Protestant Primate of Ireland (Dr. Beresford), Bishop 
of Ripon (Dr. Bickersteth), Lord Effingham, Lord Belmore, 
Lord Cavan, Lord Lanesborough, the Dean of Gloucester, Lord 
Farnham, Professor C. Babington, Bishop of Norwich (Dr. 
Pelham), Lord Redesdale, Lord Rayleigh, the Dean of Exeter, 
and a host of others. Catholics doubtless often come to the 


3 Evening Standard, February 16th. 
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rescue of their oppressed brethren in Connemara, but have as 
yet instituted no powerful society to aid them, as is the case 
with their opponents. 

Within the last few weeks,‘ a proclamation has emanated 
from the offices of the “Missions” in London, which is well 
worthy of notice, and which we give iz extenso. It is headed, 
“Distress in Ireland,” and is as follows: 


The distress in Ireland is twofold—temporal and spiritual. Large 
sums are being collected by various agencies for the distribution of 
food, clothing, seed, &c., among the suffering poor. Amongst others, 
the “Connemara Distress Fund” of the Irish Church Missions is being 
generously supported. But the committee would fail in their duty if 
they did not at present direct sfecial attention to the great openings 
for mission work throughout Ireland. A movement has begun among 
the Roman Catholic priests, some of whom are now searching after 
truth. ever were there greater opportunities for open mission work 
among all classes. But the means necessary for taking advantage of 
these are wanting. The income of the society has decreased £2,000 
during the past year, and unless special and permanent aid is now 
forthcoming, the operations of the society must be materially diminished, 
or part of their “reserve fund” stock sold out to meet present liabilities. 
Hence the committee earnestly appeal to all who value Scriptural truth 
to come forward at the present emergency with large contributions, and 
thus enable the society not only to carry on its operations undiminished, 
but if possible to take advantage of the unparalleled opportunities for 
mission work in Ireland that now present themselves. 

Contributions will be thankfully received, and remittances are 
requested to be made payable to the Lay Secretary. 

Horace W. TOWNSHEND, Clerical Secretary. 
WILLIAM PASLEy, Lay Secretary. 


Irish Church Missions Office, February 20, 1880. 


In this proclamation there is no hesitation in putting out 
an appeal, ostensibly for distress, but in reality for the support 
of proselytism. The old inducement which many in this country 
are still disposed to credit is of course held out, that “never 
was a time so propitious for the conversion of the Irish,” and 
“that many priests are inquiring.” But the most objectionable 
part is the concluding paragraph, which invites the public to 
take advantage of the present moment to make a raid on the 
faith of the people. 

There is no further need for the officials of the Society to 
assume the tone of martyrs, and to profess to be so deeply 

* See Rock, February 27, 1880, 
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injured at the action of the inspector sent by the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s Committee to try and smooth matters in Con- 
nemara. They openly state in their proclamation their intention 
to proselytize, and deliberately assert that the distress in Ireland 
is “spiritual as well as temporal.” Had such a proclamation 
been seen by Lord Randolph Churchill when he made the state- 
ment regarding the missions which has given such mortal offence 
to Colonel Biggs and the officials of the missions, there is no 
doubt he would have felt bound to use even stronger language 
than he did. He openly stated that the object of the society 
was to pervert the Catholic peasants by all sorts of bribes and un- 
worthy dodges, and when called to account by some supporters 
of the society, publicly re-stated his convictions. Such action 
has greatly excited those who are implicated in proselytism, and 
they denounce his words as “calculated to excite the peasantry 
of Connemara to acts of violence towards the clerical and lay 
agents of the Irish Church Missions as much as the altar- 
denunciations of the priests.” We trust, therefore, much good 
may have been done by his fearless and outspoken testimony, 
and assert, as we have done before, that the action of the 
missions is repudiated quite as strongly and with quite as great 
fervour by many Protestants as by ourselves. 

Lord Randolph Churchill states that Connemara is the only 
district in Ireland where the society has had any success—a 
fact that renders relief of distress very difficult. This of 
itself proves the importance of the subject and the necessity 
to expose its tactics. Nothing but the pressure of public 
opinion will serve to stop the proceedings of its agents 
and eradicate them from the country. Ireland has ever 
rejected the doctrines of the Reformation which the Society 
for Irish Church Missions is so anxious to propagate ; but her 
exemption from these heresies has been purchased at an enor- 
mous price. Plunder, robbery, confiscation, sacrileges, and 
murders she witnessed for many years, and when the power of 
human malice and cruelty seemed exhausted, she had to cope 
with an organized body who, by means of foreign gold, sought 
to gain by bribery those that had stood firm against force. 
When England as a nation acknowledged its inability to force 
Ireland to follow in its path and conceded emancipation, a mill- 
stone was removed from the neck of the sister isle; but the 
latter cannot consider herself as entirely free from baneful mis- 
fortune until she has compelled the supporters of these missions 
to retire. 
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“Nine-tenths of the people of England,” writes Mr. Bell, in 
his Lzfe of Canning, “ are ignorant of the demoralizing atrocities 
which have been inflicted in their name upon Ireland, and the 
remaining tenth do not believe them.” Our argument is practi- 
cally the same regarding these missions, viz., that nine-tenths 
of the English people who support them (and we must remember 
that over £16,000 is annually subscribed in England) are igno- 
rant of the demoralizing effects that are produced by such 
expenditure, and the remaining tenth do not believe the effects 
are demoralizing. It is to expose the whole scheme that the 
above has been written.® 

In conclusion, we quote an extract from a speech of the 
illustrious prelate who at present occupies the see of Dublin 
(Dr. M‘Cabe), to show how seriously the heads of the Church 
in Ireland regard the conduct of these so-called missionaries. 
At a meeting in St. Vincent de Paul’s Female Orphanage, North 
William Street, Dublin, in the month of January, 1880, the 
Archbishop of Dublin said: “I am almost sick at heart to see 
the number of intelligent-looking children who march from these 
schools of abomination, the proselytizing schools . .. to see them 
march through the streets and make exhibitions of that dreadful 
system... these poor children, the offspring of Catholic 
marriages, the children of the Church—to see them seized by 
those prowling beasts whom I cannot call Christian men and 


women.” 
HENRY BELLINGHAM. 


5 The demoralizing effects of the Society for Irish Church Missions in Connaught 
will be further shown in an article next month under the title of Connemara converts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THOUGHTLESS DIRECTION. 


THE day at length arrived for Mary’s departure, all being 
now ready for her journey. Father Holtby gave her recom- 
mendatory letters to Father William Flacke,! S.J., at the 
English College at St. Omer, and her father had secured 
a travelling companion to take charge of her in the person 
of Mrs. Catharine Bentley, who was perhaps the widow of 
Edward Bentley, mentioned in 1593, in a list of Topcliffe’s to 
Lord Burghley, as “lately condemned for treason, but at liberty, 
and his wife, daughter of Reaper (stc) and niece to Lord Mon- 
tague.” She was frequently employed in the same charitable task 
of conveying young Catholic girls to a safe refuge in the convents 
abroad ; and on the present occasion Mary was named in the 
passport as her daughter, and in this character of mutual 
relationship they went on board ship together. 

They left London on the Thursday before Pentecost, the 
11th of May, 1606, as Mary says of herself, “with inexpressible 
joy and delight.” She was then twenty-one years of age. 
The day of the journey, which was, according to the old style, 
May Ist, (the use of the old calendar being still retained in 
England, except by the Catholic Church,) may have been fixed 
on purpose, as being originally appointed for Father Garnett’s 
execution, and therefore less likely to attract notice, every one’s 
attention being directed to the event about to take place in 
another part of London. But Father Garnett “misliked the 


2 Father Flack was employed by Father Parsons, in 1592, to lay the founda- 
tions of the College at St. Omer. He continued to govern it for two years, and by 
his active zeal and systematic firmness mainly contributed to its subsequent stability. 
For the greater part of his life he superintended its pecuniary concerns. He 
experienced a wonderful cure through the intercession of St. Aloysius, which he 
survived five years, and died in 1637, aged eighty-two years (Dr. Oliver’s Collections, 


P- 93)- 
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choice they had made of that day, as well in regard it hath not 
been usual to put to death upon such great feasts, as for that 
it hath long time been a custom in England upon that day 
in the morning early, for the people to go into the fields and 
come home with green boughs in their hands in sign of joy, and 
to spend most of that day in triumph and pastime. To which 
effect Father Garnett made answer: ‘What, will they make a 
May game of me?’ When it was told to the Council what he 
had said, they saw it was not fit, and altered the day from 
Thursday, which was May-day, until the Saturday following, 
which was the Invention of the Holy Cross,” old style, but 
Whitsun Eve, May 13th, new style, “and the day no doubt 
assigned by Almighty God for his martyrdom,”* and on which 
it finally took place. Father Gerard, who had escaped from 
the Tower in 1597, safely eluded, on the same day, Topcliffe 
and the spies who were in pursuit of him, both for this and on 
the false charge of his being concerned in the Plot, and crossed 
over with the Spanish and Flemish Ambassadors, “in Spanish 
costume,” he says of himself,’ “so that I might be taken for one 
of their suite. Now just at that time,’ he adds, “Father 
Garnett’s martyrdom was consummated in London, and he, 
being received into Heaven, remembered me upon earth. All 
went well, and I do not doubt that I owed it to Father Garnett’s 
prayers.” 

Mary Ward must have crossed three or four days later, for 
she and her companion proceeded first of all to Canterbury, 
and remained there in the house of Mrs. Roper, Mrs. Bentley’s 
mother, until after the holy festival days of Whitsuntide, and 
then went on to Dover, where they embarked. But doubtless 
some particulars of the holy death fulfilled on Whitsun Eve in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard would have been conveyed to them 
previously by Marmaduke Ward or others, for we read, that at 
the sight “the tears of Catholics were turned into triumph for 
the victory which this champion of God had gotten of the 
slanders of the world, and even the very heretics said, without 
doubt he is in Heaven. Others said he died like a saint, and 
his enemies themselves who were beholders, did bear witness 
of his innocency, and wished their souls with his.”* Such news 


2 Father John Gerard’s Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot in Condition of Catholics, 
p. 288. 

3 Father John Gerard’s Life, p. clxxxiv. 

4 Father John Gerard’s Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, pp. 296, 300. 
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would have been quickly carried to devout Catholics in the 
country, and these were probably Mary Ward’s last reminis- 
cences of England, as regarded exterior matters. But how did 
she fare inwardly, with respect to her own personal prospects ? 
Her joy of heart was gone, at least for the time—a gift 
sent to her, perhaps, to help her through what must otherwise 
have cut very deeply, the parting with her father. She thus 
describes, in her Italian life, the dark cloud which hung over her 
just before and while she was leaving England. “I am leaving 
my native country,” she thought, “but where am I going? In 
what country ought I to settle, in what sort of religious order, 
what convent shall I enter? Is not this to leave the certain for 
the uncertain?” Gloomily and anxiously the future began 
to dawn before her, but confidence in God was not long in 
restoring her tranquillity of soul, and she was able to answer 
her own questions to herself: “For the love of God I am 
leaving my country, and on this very account my most blessed 
Lord will not abandon me in my exile. Dominus regit me et 
nthil mihi deerit.” And it was with these thoughts that she 
reached St. Omer. 

This town, at the date when Mary Ward arrived there, 
belonged to the Spanish Netherlands, which, in 1598, had, with 
the rest of Holland, formed the marriage portion of the Infanta 
Isabella Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip the Second, who 
now governed those provinces as their sovereign, in conjunction 
with her husband, the Archduke Albert of Austria. We shall 
hear further concerning “the Archdukes,” as they were ordinarily 
called, in the course of this history. From very early times 
St. Omer had been noted for its piety, a fact which even the 
coat of arms it bore makes known to us, this being a double 
cross, with the motto, Signum sancte crucis. We are told that 
“formerly there were niches carved on the exterior of almost 
every house containing small statues of saints, that of our Lady 
being conspicuous at the corners of the streets. In times of 
sickness, famine, or war, the inhabitants were to be seen engaged 
in public prayers and processions, erecting crosses in various 
spots ; lighted candles were placed at all the gates of the town, 
and the people flocked in crowds to the churches demanding that 
the relics of St. Omer (which were brought to the Cathedral 
in 667 from Therouanne, of which he was Bishop,) and of 
St. Bertin should be exposed for veneration.”® All classes of 


* Derheims, Histoire civile, politique, religieuse, etc., dela Ville de Saint Omer, p. 654. 
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them were consequently firm adherents of the Spanish Govern- 
ment and declared enemies of the doctrines of Calvin, and great 
numbers enrolled themselves in the Associations of the Pater 
noster and of the Rosary, and joined the Catholic forces in the 
northern provinces, where the war had been carried on against 
the Protestant party since 1567, when the Duke of Alva became 
Regent. It can well be imagined that heresy would find little 
favour if it ventured to show itself in the midst of such zealous 
spirits. Occasionally, heretics were brought up before the 
magistrates, and in 1614, and on two or three later occasions, 
it is noted,® that three or four had to do public penance, “en 
linceul,” and were dismissed the town. 

In a Catholic population possessed of so much fervour, it 
is not surprising to find that houses of religion flourished and 
that they were many in number, both for men and women. 
Of the latter, besides two convents of religious of the Order of 
St. Clare, of which we shall have to speak further, there were 
Dominicanesses, called Sceurs de St. Marguerite, who had settled 
there in 1388; Sceurs de St. Catharine de Sion, founded 1511 ; 
nuns known as Grey Sisters, who were Hospitallers of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, and founded at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; others of the same Order, called “du Soleil,” from the name 
of the house they occupied, who were founded in 1324, and whose 
work it was to lodge strangers, as well as take care of certain 
of the sick of the town. There was also a community of nuns 
who were first settled in St. Omer in the ninth century; they 
were much beloved by the inhabitants, and had obtained the 
name of “Filles du pain de Dieu,” because they begged through 
the place for the benefit of the poor; at a later date they nursed 
the sick also. Clement the Tenth gave them the name of 
Conceptionists in 1676, together with the Third Rule of St. 
Francis. There had been Benedictine nuns and Beguines also, 
but the latter were suppressed in 1523, and the former, who had 
occupied for a few years a small convent at the north end of 
the magnificent Benedictine monastery of St. Bertin, were turned 
out by the Abbot in 1222, on the plea, “qu ’a leur occasion 
se suscitayent plusieurs noises et distractions non convenables 
aux religieux.” 7 

This ungracious Abbot was one of a long unbroken succes- 
sion, eighty-three in number, who governed the Abbey, said to 
be one of the finest and richest in the north of France, until 
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the Great Revolution. Its charter, which was then in existence, 
bore the date of 678. The Abbey was suppressed in 1791, 
having at the time a community of forty-one monks. Nothing 
now remains to testify to its former grandeur but the large 
square tower, which contained the chief portal of the monastery 
and the north wall of the nave, but in Mary Ward’s time and 
for centuries before, “the learning of its religious, who had 
collected a fine library, the importance of its revenues, the 
extent of its cloisters, the magnificent ambulatory of its church, 
had procured it the name of ‘Monastére des monastéres,’” ® 
Our own St. Thomas a Becket had taken refuge there when 
driven from England in 1165. Besides the Benedictine ménks 
there was a numerous body of Capuchins, who had founded at 
St. Omer in 1594; and of Cordeliers, who first settled there in 
1238, and who were replaced and whose buildings were occupied 
by Recollet Fathers in 1656. The Dominican Fathers also had 
a flourishing community and a large monastery in the town. 
The French College of Jesuits was founded at St. Omer in 1566, 
and in 1592, Father Parsons obtained permission from Philip 
the Second for the English College of Fathers of the Society, 
whose Seminary soon numbered one hundred and fifty scholars 
of the best English Catholic families, and which before long 
enjoyed a great reputation among them, so that it became an 
honourable distinction to say of any one that he was educated 
at St. Omer. ’ 

To return to Mary Ward. On arriving at the town, as she 
relates in one of her English manuscripts, “she went to the 
English College, ‘before even the horses got to the stable,’ in order 
that she might not lose a moment in getting out of sight of the 
world and within the four walls of a convent.” As she came to 
the gates, for the purpose of delivering Father Holtby’s letter to 
Father Flack, and to ask for a confessor, Father George Keynes 
arrived also. This father died at St. Omer’s, 1611; he is 
described as “a prudent and most virtuous man, and a favourite 
with all”. He was Mary Ward’s confessor for a time. On 
hearing her errand and her name, he entered into conversation 
with her, and told her that she had been for a long time 
expected at the French convent of the Poor Clares in the town. 
He praised it highly, said that conventual discipline was very 
exactly observed, especially that some English ladies were 
there, who were noted for their remarkable qualities, excellent 
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spirit, and perfection of life, and that divers among them had 
lived there many years. He had been informed, however, that 
the convent was then so full that they had resolved to receive no 
more foreigners, that is, English, into the choir and cloister. 
Anna Campian (this name was often taken out of devotion to 
the martyr), grand-daughter of Lord Lumley, had just now 
been informed of this, who, although she had good friends 
there, who interested themselves strongly for her, was yet 
wholly refused for the choir. Her reception as a lay-sister was, 
however, promised to her, and on her side she was well pleased 
with that calling, with the exception that she had great difficulty 
in learning the French language, because she was already pretty 
well up in years, but with Mary this would not have to be 
feared, as she was still young. He also said that the Abbess 
and other English nuns having expected her for some months, 
the reception of one lay-sister had been kept open, but that no 
further entrance could be obtained for an Englishwoman. The 
Abbess had delayed the clothing of Sister Anna Campian so 
long, even beyond what was proper, that Mary Ward might be 
clothed at the same time with her. For the rest, the calling of 
a lay-sister was regarded by the world as somewhat lower and 
more despicable, and it had a less name; nevertheless, he 
assured her that the Sisters and choir nuns in this convent were 
of one sort of rule and order, and therefore of equal merit before 
God. “And in truth,” he concluded, “I consider that it is the 
will of God that you should go to this convent.” While Father 
Keynes thus spoke to her, Father William Flack arrived at the 
gates, to whom she presented her letters, which he read imme- 
diately, and then turned to Father Keynes. But seeing from her 
outward demeanour that the proposition which had been made 
was certainly not agreeable to her, he finally gave her a few 
words of counsel and left her. 

Such is Mary Ward’s account of her first reception at 
St. Omer. From Winefrid Wigmore we hear something of 
her interior feelings on the occasion. “Crossing the seas, she 
arrived at St. Omer, a city of Artois; and, not assured of the 
particular Order God would have her embrace, she put herself 
into the direction of her ghostly Father, confident that God, for 
Whom she did it, would guide her by him, as in effect He did 
in the sense of Diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum. 
But as by following effects it appeared, there was in that 
occasion much for her to suffer, God permitting this good 
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religious man to be drawn to the interests of others, to her 
great disadvantage, he assured her it was God’s will she should 
be a lay-sister amongst the French Poor Clares in that town.” 

The community thus strongly recommended by Father 
Keynes to Mary was originally a filiation sent from Antwerp 
to the town of Veere, in the Netherlands, whence they had to 
return to the mother-house one hundred years afterwards, during 
the Calvinist troubles in 1572. In 1581, the two amalgamated 
communities were, in common with all other religious, expelled 
by the Calvinists from Antwerp at twenty-four hours’ notice. A 
kind merchant recognized them under their disguise, while they 
were waiting at the port of the city in hopes that God would 
provide them some means of obtaining a passage, they knew not 
where. He recommended them to go to St. Omer, perhaps from _ 
the pious reputation of the inhabitants, and promised to convey 
them free of charge as far as his vessel would take them. 
From Gravelines, where they landed, the Sieur de la Motte 
conducted them to St.Omer. They were kindly received there, 
and settled in the Rue des Nollards, where they increased 
rapidly in numbers, and where they were still residing in 1606. 
The second community of nuns of the Order of St. Clare in 
St. Omer were called Urbanists, because they followed the Rule 
of St. Clare, as mitigated by Pope Urban the Fourth in 1262. 
They had been settled there ever since 1290, and, as they could 
possess property in common, the towrispeople called them Rich 
Clares, to distinguish them from the nuns of the other convent, 
who were Colettines, that is, of the severest Rule of St. Clare, 
and who lived principally on the alms collected from the 
inhabitants, having several lay-sisters, who followed the Third 
Rule of St. Francis, and went out daily to beg for them. The 
Urbanists had a large convent within the walls, and were a 
numerous body during the latter part of the, Spanish rule in the 
Netherlands. 

It happened that shortly before the time of Mary Ward’s 
arrival, one or more among the lay-sisters of the Colettines had 
committed a fault which was publicly known, and sufficiently 
grave to occasion a considerable diminution in the alms 
bestowed upon the house. A remedy had to be found, and an 
inquiry was therefore instituted for some one whose acknow- 
ledged merits and good qualities would avail to restore their 
failing supplies and make up for the late deficiency. Father 
Holtby, in accordance with his promise to Mary, to further her 
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in her design as much as lay in his power, had probably already 
written to St. Omer at an earlier period respecting her, and 
others of her friends who perhaps had relations within the 
cloisters must have.done the same. Her great virtues, especially 
her humility, modesty, and contempt of the world, had there- 
fore become well known before her arrival. Her desire also to 
enter a severe order was much spoken of. The nuns, conse- 
quently, never doubted that she would avail herself of the. 
present opportunity, especially as it was considered a favour, 
vacancies in the convent being rare, and aspirants numerous. 
She was invited to the house on the first day of her arrival at 
St. Omer, where she found, as Father Keynes had said, that 
they had long been expecting her, and where she was made 
very welcome, for they had, in fact, already fixed upon her to be 
the Superior to direct the lay-sisters in their exterior work in 
the outer convent. Here she remained for a month as their 
guest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SOUL IN TORTURE. 


BuT let us hear what were Mary’s thoughts, and what her 
interior feelings on hearing Father Keynes’ unexpected and 
somewhat peremptory advice. Winefrid Wigmore enlightens us 
partly on this point, and Mary herself tells us the rest. “Saying 
it was the will of God was of such high force as to overcome 
whatsoever inclination or feeling of her own, and embrace what 
was so contrary to her [to which she had such a repugnance’], 
as that I have heard her say it had been sweeter to her to have 
entered into a caldron of boiling oil, than put herself into a life 
of so great distraction, she wholly inclining to retirement, and 
had practised it more exactly in her father’s house than that 
place afforded her means for.” In her Italian Life, Mary herself 
writes: “The fear of my own pride, and the word of my 
confessor, who said that it was the will of God, so constrained 
me, that I did not dare do aught else. These words, ‘the will 
of God,’ so pierced my soul, that I did not venture to say or 
think otherwise.” But Father Keynes not only told her that it 
was the will of God that she should go into this convent as a 
lay-sister, but that it was so very certainly so, that “if an angel 
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from Heaven should come who said otherwise to her, she ought 
not to believe it.” One so distrustful as Mary was of herself 
would have found great difficulty in disputing a judgment given 
in such words as these, and besides she knew no better way of 
obtaining what she sought than by following the guidance 
Almighty God had sent her. Father Holtby had evidently 
referred her for direction on the subject to the Fathers of the 
English College at St. Omer, and in those troublesome times 
communication by letter was too long and uncertain for her to 
wait to consult him, even if he had not already been seized and 
imprisoned since she left London, which at any moment might 
have been the case. Her great interior repugnance to what was 
represented to her as plainly the will of God, made her suspect 
herself only of secret pride. “The Rule is holy,” she thought to 
herself, “and the Sisters have the same rules which the nuns 
have, as I heard for certain ; this can be nothing but a difficulty 
made by the spirit of pride, that the lowest position and the 
despised place of a Sister will not please me. If I follow the 
impulse of pride I shall certainly be lost.” She put aside, 
therefore, both her own inward distaste and the strong desires 
which drew her to a very different vocation, and giving herself 
to prayer, sought earnestly of God that His holy will might be 
fulfilled in her, showing no exterior trouble meantime. 

While thus engaged, during her stay as a guest in the out- 
quarters of the convent, Mary formed the resolution to open 
her soul, and the exceeding distress which she felt in embracing 
the calling of a lay-sister, both to Father Keynes and the 
Abbess, determining to abandon herself to the providence of 
God, and to accept whatever they considered best. During the 
same period she received offers from other convents in St. Omer, 
as well as from Benedictine and Augustinian convents elsewhere, 
in which the reputation of her goodness and superior quali- 
fications had secured for her beforehand a ready reception. 
These advances did not, however, alter her determination ; the 
object which she sought was the severest existing form of 
conventual life, and this she knew was professed by the Poor 
Clares. Moreover, she felt herself half engaged to that order, 
although she knew that it could not be as a choir nun. 

But though, through after events, we learn reverently 
to admire the wonderful ordering of Divine Providence by 
which Mary was thus drawn in spite of herself to a course 
so uncongenial to her, we must still be permitted to marvel 
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at the line of conduct adopted both by Father Keynes 
and the Abbess on this occasion. There were three cogent 
reasons for a contrary decision to that which they urged, which 
might well have had weight with them. The first and strongest 
of them was Mary’s own inward conviction, grounded on her 
ardent desire for the greatest amount of conventual seclusion 
possible, that her vocation was not that of a lay-sister, whose 
life was outside the cloister, and whose duties consisted entirely | 
in exterior work. Secondly, the Father Provincial of the 
Franciscans, who was consulted, did not at all wish her to be 
received into this portion of the community, for he saw plainly 
what others concealed from themselves, that Mary was wholly 
unfitted for the rough life which the calling of a lay-sister 
brought with it. Thirdly, even the people of the town spoke 
loudly, saying that a lady of her birth and position, and brought 
up as she must have been, was a very unsuitable person to 
undertake such service. Yet in spite of all which was put 
before them, neither of those in whose hands the decision lay 
swerved from the opinion which they had once formed, and Mary, 
therefore, “notwithstanding” her repugnance, “as I have said,” 
continues Winefrid Wigmore, “her ghostly father saying it was 
God’s will, she without reply or resistance put on the habit.” 
The Abbess, persuading herself that her humble docility and 
readiness to obey were a concealed humility, which desired to 
serve the choir nuns as a means of humiliation, pleaded as an 
excuse that Mary herself would have it so, and for that reason, 
and could not see that, on the contrary, she exceedingly 
regretted the decision, and, as Almighty God knew, never had 
had any attraction for the kind of life now before her. 

By putting ourselves back into the Abbess’ position we 
may perhaps find some better excuse for what appears, at 
this distance of time, to have been a mistaken line of 
conduct. The difficulties into which the convent was thrown 
by the defalcation in its supplies, were probably greater 
than even those living outside could realize. A failure in 
the amount of the daily food to be portioned out to an 
enclosed community of Poor Clares depending on alms cannot 
be a slight distress. Doubtless many fervent prayers were 
offered up both concerning the famine and its remedy, which, as 
we have heard had been diligently sought after, and when the 
latter apparently presented itself in the person of one so win- 
niag in address, so affable in speech, so gentle and courteous in 
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deportment, and at the same time so holy in her life, and so 
docile and solicitous for guidance, it is easy to see how they may 
have thought their prayers had been answered. At the same time, 
those who have lived many years within the shelter of an 
inclosed convent, lose the vivid recollections of what the world 
and its dangers and roughnesses are outside, and these nuns, in 
their thankfulness and joy, forgot what a beautiful young girl, 
delicately brought up under the safe shadow of a refined home, 
would have to suffer as a lay-sister begging through the streets 
of a foreign town. Mary’s desire for the hardships and humili- 
ations of an ascetic life and its practices told against her also, 
for those she might occasionally receive in her daily rounds, 
would, they thought, be an equivalent, and sufficiently satisfy 
her, while their own difficulties would come to an end through 
her means. 

Let us hear, however, how Mary herself, in after years, 
regarded this first step of her career as a religious. In her 
Italian Life, writing of this time, she says these few words: 
“His Divine Majesty made use of this occasion to my great 
good, and to dispose my soul for others still greater.” We shall 
afterwards see how invaluable the experience she then gained 
must have been to her in a thousand ways, as well as the 
immediate results, for the good of other souls, which sprang 
from this painful time. One of her German biographers, while 
refraining from commenting on Father Keynes’ somewhat hasty 
and one-sided judgment and advice, adds curtly: “ The wisdom 
and providence of God ‘lead the just by right ways.’ It is 
nothing new that Almighty God allows souls to be conducted 
by their ghostly Fathers through roundabout ways, especially 
through such.as are of greater profit to them, both for the 
increase of their merit and the trial of their virtue, as well as 
for the spiritual service of their neighbour, and which therefore 
tend to the greater honour of God. These may be roundabout 
ways, but they are no wrong ways.” 

We will now take a glance at the poor lay-sister Mary in her 
new vocation. Strange feelings must have been hers at first, 
that after having prayed and toiled incessantly for seven long 
years, she should, when the goal seemed won, find herself, as her 
biographer Bissel remarks, not as she had so longingly desired, 
sitting with the loving Magdalene at the feet of her Lord, but 
pledged to the life of a Martha, and instead of the peaceful 
calm of a contemplative life, plunged at once into all the 
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distractions and spiritual hindrances of one of the most active 
kind possible. A second long seven years were before her, 
though she little knew it ; let us.look at her at their outset. 
God’s will, as she believed, once manifested to her, and her 
present calling settled,. she lost not a moment in entering 
upon its duties, and the very first day found her in the midst of 
them, “and without the least regard,” says Winefrid Wigmore, 
“to what herself would or would not, did exactly what the 
strongest and meanest-born among them did.” Her principal 
and daily business consisted in begging and collecting the alms 
and gifts of the townspeople. For this purpose she had to set 
out very early in the morning with a basket and wallet on her 
arm, and not only to traverse the streets from one end to the 
other, but also to go into the country beyond to greater 
distances, knocking and begging at every door, and as St. Omer 
contained at this period a population of some ten thousand 
persons, and had two large suburbs beyond the walls, it being a 
fortified town, she had a considerable space of ground to travel 
over. The town is half surrounded also by extensive marshes, 
and the inhabitants of the suburbs, Hautpont and Lyzel, 
who have been settled there from very remote times, possess 
innumerable nursery gardens, almost like floating islands, 
which are subdivided by three hundred canals, “forming a sort 
of rustic Venice,”” just outside the gates, and where they 
maintain themselves by cultivating vegetables to supply the 
markets of Dunkirk and Lille, as well as of St. Omer itself. 
These people speak Flemish, and still retain the simple manners 
and piety of medizval times, and Mary must have found them 
valuable contributors to her wallet, for the perpetual maigre fare 
of her Sisters within the cloister. When she had obtained a 
load, of whatever kind, she returned with it to the convent, 
emptied the basket, and if it was still daylight, or according as 
necessity required, had to start again. Frequently she could not 
dine at home at the convent, and was obliged, therefore, to get 
herself invited somewhere in the town. At first a French lay- 
sister sometimes went with her, and Mary’s personal appearance, 
both in carriage and manners, being remarkably striking, it was 
a strange spectacle to many, who did not fail to remark it, to 
see a delicate and noble-looking lady carrying the begging 
wallet after another lay-sister who had been long accustomed 
and was well-fitted to the business. Mary did not understand 
5 2 Guilkert, Villes de France, tom. iii. p. 355+ 
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the French language either as yet, so that every one knew her to 
be a foreigner, and indeed the practice of poverty, in the shape 
in which it now fell upon her, was as severe in its circumstances 
as the voluntary poverty to be read of in the life of beggar- 
saints. Not only had she to beg, but to be despised and laughed 
at also, for besides the universal scoffs and derision which are 
ready everywhere for holy poverty, and which those who beg 
for poor convents have sufficiently to experience, she was 
employed with begging Sisters, who at that time did not stand 
well in the town. Instead of alms, consequently, she had more 
frequently to receive not only contemptuous words, but dis- 
graceful and abusive language also. 

But the hardest thing of all, and that which she had the 
greatest difficulty in accustoming herself to endure was, that 
this ceaseless life of begging entirely deprived her of her dearly- 
loved solitude, hours of prayer, and meditation. “St. Alexius,” 
says the German biographer already quoted, “when he fled 
from the worid and begged, yet had a quiet corner under the 
steps for prayer and meditation; when that despiser of the 
world, St. Ignatius, had begged a piece of bread at Manresa, 
it lasted him for his food for three days, and he could therefore 
meantime make meditations enough both for himself and for 
the whole Christian world. But Mary Ward, while begging, 
had no opportunity for recollection, and a thousand kinds of 
perpetual disturbances instead.” Her soul, therefore, was, as it 
were, in fetters, and it may be imagined what, even in this 
respect, a whole year of begging life cost her, during which she 
persevered in doing what was so contrary to her nature and 
inclinations. 

Mary’s courageous and determined spirit, however, bore her 
bravely onwards; our manuscript tells us that she “carried 
burthens, going into the country to beg, fared rudely [with only 
very coarse food*] and lodged worse ;” but the consequences 
came at last, and this way of proceeding, “though it could not 
master her heroical and gallant mind, did in a few months her 
young and delicate body.” Elsewhere we are told that it was 
after “hard work, with rough walking, heavy carrying, poor 
eating, and still worse sleeping, for five months,” that, as 
Winefrid Wigmore continues, “those labours and overheatings 
caused an impostume in the knee, which confined her for 
some time to her bed, which her [generous‘] mind, a little 
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tyrannical [which had too great a severity®] to herself, could 
not brook long [representing to her that it was sparing herself 
too much to remain in bed®] ; wherefore rising, she went about 
her work as if nothing ‘had ailed her, yet was she fain to carry 
for many months after a poultice at her knee.” 

But trying as the bodily suffering must have been which fell 
to Mary in her work day by day, she still possessed the 
necessaries of life. Though her food was coarse and her lodging 
rough, she had what sufficed, and the needs of her sickness 
were also fully supplied. In spiritual matters she fared differently, 
and as far as human aid or consolation goes she was not only 
almost entirely destitute of either, but her counsellors, when 
she sought help, but added to her perplexities. It was perhaps 
a merciful ordering of Almighty God that two months after 
she entered the convent she was told by her Superior to address 
herself in future for her confessions to the ordinary confessor 
of the house, a Father of the Order of St. Francis, perhaps one 
of the Capuchins, instead of to Father Keynes. This arrange- 
ment followed upon the instructions given to her as a novice to 
adhere in all things to the common usages of the rest of the 
community, it being contrary to their custom to apply to any 
one except to the appointed confessor of the community ; and 
at first this injunction added apparently to her difficulties, 
for the Father being French, and Mary quite unable to speak 
that language fluently, she could not consult him on the affairs 
of her soul. She had recourse, therefore, to the Novice Mistress 
set over her, a countrywoman of her own, Sister Mary Googe 
or Gough, a very holy woman, of great capacity, who was living 
out of enclosure to superintend the lay-sisters, and of whom 
we shall hear more hereafter. But Almighty God permitted 
that she also should be removed, for an illness of long duration 
very soon obliged her, being a choir nun, to retire into the 
inner convent, and Mary was thus left again without any one 
with whom to take counsel concerning her interior troubles. 

It might perhaps have been supposed that Almighty God 
would Himself console and strengthen one who was cleaving 
so closely to His Divine will and good pleasure at so great a 
cost as the abandonment of all else on earth, her own will and 
inclinations included. But such is not always His way with 
His most chosen servants; nor did He so deal with Mary, for 
we read that not only was she deprived of human sympathy 
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and help, but an entire dereliction of Divine consolation and 
light was also added, and she endured an exceeding dryness 
and darkness of soul for two years, almost continuously, any 
intervals being brief and passing only. The exact time at which 
this state of dereliction commenced is not mentioned, but it 
appears to have been during the early days of her novitiate, as 
Father Keynes was still her confessor, and we learn from her 
early German biographer that these interior troubles were 
further increased by the counsels which the Father gave her, 
“who,” as this author tells us, “would lead her by the way of 
fear only, whereas she was more inclined to the way of love. 
She was always to meditate upon Hell, sin, hatred against 
herself, and the like; but she could discover nothing in these 
subjects which could content her soul, so that she found it all 
excessively dry. What the pious confessor had in view,” he 
adds, “and God through him at this time, is meanwhile a 
mystery to us.” Mary herself endeavoured in vain to penetrate 
the cause of her present spiritual condition, and finally rested in 
the belief that she had brought upon herself the entire loss of 
the spirit of devotion by some unknown negligence, which caused 
her the keenest sorrow and distress. So greatly did she suffer 
from darkness and desolation that they led her many times 
into doubts and fears concerning her salvation, though she tells 
us that these doubts never extended to any mistrust in the 
Divine goodness ; she only feared that she had herself wholly 
turned away and fallen from the grace of God. The very 
repugnance which she felt towards her present way of life was 
attributed by her to her own evil dispositions, and both these 
and her fears became reasons for sharp penances and self- 
discipline. Whatever lookers-on may have thought concerning 
the hard life and self-abnegation of the beautiful and delicate 
English girl, Mary herself regarded them as nothing, and did 
not in any way take them for what they were, a very severe 
form of the asceticism which she so earnestly sought. We have 
already heard that she had, almost from her childhood, been 
accustomed to use various sorts of mortification and bodily 
penances. She now increased them, and for some years they 
were incessant and exceedingly severe, so much so that she 
afterwards acknowledged that she had injured her health by 
their practice. Her early biographer, cited above, thus speaks 
of them: “If dark clouds came up in the soul, the tempest 
expended itself usually on the poor body, so that, to say nothing 
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more, the discipline was never laid aside without blood, the 
iron penitential girdle without skin.” He quaintly adds, “I 
well believe she desired to raise an altar of propitiation to the 
Lord upon the threshing-floor of her bruised and in every way 
tormented body, like penitent David upon the threshing-floor 
of Areuna.” 

Mary’s cup of trouble was still not quite full: there was one 
more distasteful drop to be added, which circumstances made 
yet more bitter to her. She had fondly hoped that though not 
partaking in the sweet life of contemplation enjoyed by the 
choir nuns, yet that their ascetic rule and practices, those, 
namely, of St. Clare herself, would equally be hers as a lay- 
sister. It was a heavy blow when it gradually dawned upon 
her after her clothing, that the Rule followed by the lay-sisters 
was that of the Third Order of St. Francis, and a far less severe 
one than St. Clare’s. In writing of it, she says, that had she 
known this fact beforehand it would have decided her not to 
enter upon the calling, as she sought the most ascetic of all 
existing Rules. She adds, with her accustomed humility, that 
she was so imperfect and human as to be very much troubled 
when she learned that there had been an apparent want of 
openness and straightforwardness shown towards her on this 
point, but that after further reflection she laid the blame upon 
her own failings, and made it an occasion of humbling herself 
still more. Her own simple upright nature had perhaps led 
her to receive the first assumption made to her by Father 
Keynes, that the Rule of the lay-sisters was the same as that 
of the choir-nuns, as correct, and to rest satisfied with this 
without further inquiries ; the more so that having once plainly 
expressed her attraction and intention to embrace the severest 
Rule in the Church, her humility would prevent her afterwards 
from making much of these desires to others. 

With regard to this matter, Father Keynes, as we have seen, 
does not appear to have had anything to do with the convent 
in a spiritual capacity, though well acquainted with the Abbess, 
and must have spoken ignorantly as well as with over-haste 
concerning the regulations at his first interview with Mary, 
who, well content, may never have returned to the subject. 
The Rule of the lay-sisters was evidently not made a theme of 
conversation either between the Abbess and Mary during her 
month’s stay in the out-quarters, or the latter would certainly 
have known the unwelcome fact before her clothing. However 
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the mistake arose, it had this beneficial effect upon Mary, that 
it became a cause of self-humiliation, and also, as she tells us, 
it sent her to the feet of our Lord with the greater confidence, 
that as He had permitted her and given her the courage to 
embrace a Rule so contrary to her nature, and had placed her 
in it, almost in spite of herself, He would continue to guide and 
uphold her with His Fatherly hand amidst all her interior and 
exterior perplexities and hindrances. 























The Native Tribes of North America and the 
Catholic Missions. 

VIII.—WESTERN ALGONQUINS.—THE ILLINOIS AND MIAMIS. 

1. The Jllinois—In his voyage down the Mississippi, and on his 
return, Marquette had stopped at several villages of the Illinois, 
and they had made him promise that he would establish a 
mission among them. On this account, when he came back 
in his frail canoe up the stream, instead of following the 
Mississippi as far as the mouth of the Wisconsin, he entered 
the Illinois river, and he found a Peoria village not far from 
the present city of the same name. This is the spot where, 
for the first time, the Gospel was preached to those tribes. 
The Illinois nation formed a confederacy of five clans, of which 
the Peoria was one. 

After a few days’ sojourn among the Peorias, during which 
the missionary spoke to them of Christianity and baptized a 
dying infant, he continued his journey to Green Bay, to see 
his brethren there, and arrived in September, 1673. His inten- 
tion was to come back to the Illinois river the following spring, 
to establish a permanent mission. But his health had been so 
far broken down by the hardships of his voyage, that he had 
to stay at Green Bay the whole summer following, to recruit 
his strength. In the fall of 1674, he thought himself able to 
carry out his long-felt desire, and having obtained the consent 
of his Superiors, who also imagined that his strength was 
sufficiently restored, he started in October, but was surprised 
by the advent of hard winter when he reached the mouth of 
the Chicago river, precisely where the great city of the same 
name is now flourishing. 

He spent the dreary and fierce winter months in a wretched 
hovel, in the company of his boatmen, and might have died 
there, if he had not in some degree recovered his health at 
the end of a novena in honour of the Immaculate Conception. 
Thus he was able to start again on his voyage on the 30th of 
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March, and reached the village of the Kaskakias on the 8th of 
April. This is properly the first mission founded in the Illinois 
country, and the town of Kaskakias exists still as a tribute to 
Marquette’s zeal. The first great display of the Christian religion 
in the presence of two thousand men, and of a far greater 
number of women and children, took place on Maundy 
Thursday, 1675, a few days after his arrival. It is well known 
that the little strength which remained to him gave way imme- 
diately after this, and that, seeing death approaching, and 
wishing to end his life in the midst of his brethren, he started 
for the north in a canoe along the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, and died in the wilderness, with only his Indians 
round him. Two years later, the Kiskakous of Michillimakinac 
disinterred his remains, and carried them to their island home 
as the pride and glory of the Ottawa Missions. In 1878 the 
rumour spread throughout the United States that some work- 
men, digging in the place of his former sepulture, had found 
his coffin and what remained of his body. Through all the 
Western States the deepest interest was felt in the discovery, 
and preparations were made to pay honour to the memory of 
the heroic Jesuit. But further researches showed that a mistake 
had been made. The few charred pieces of bone that were 
unearthed on that spot were, under any supposition only a very 
small portion of the remains of Marquette, and it could not be 
positively ascertained whether they belonged to him at all. 
Moreover, at Michillimackinac, the constant revolutions of last 
century, described in the previous paper, have so much obscured 
the traditions concerning the true spot where the remains were 
finally deposited, that it is now impossible to know anything 
certain about it. f 

Allouez was appointed to continue Marquette’s labours 
among the Illinois, and the zealous apostle of Wisconsin was 
ready to begin in October, 1676. But the various missions 
which followed in that new field will be far better understood 
when the state of the Illinois and the Miamis nations at the 
arrival of the new missionary among them is known, at least 
in its most important details. A short account of this is 
therefore desirable. 

The Illinois and the Miamis, scattered among several other 
tribes, roamed through that large tract of country which extends 
southerly from the Wisconsin and Moingona rivers, two of the 
affluents of the Upper Mississippi in the west, and all around 
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Lake Michigan in the east, as far as the Ohio and the Wabash 
in the south. But their villages, all containing a large popu- 
lation, were chiefly to be found in the territory which now forms 
the State of Illinois and the northern part of Indiana. They 
cultivated the ground extensively, raising large crops of maize. 
They spent, however, a great part of the winter in hunting the 
buffalo over the prairies lying to the west of the Mississippi, so 
that the great river ran north and south through their domain, 
and some of their clans were habitually settled along the 
Moingona, called at this day the Des Moines river in the 
State of Iowa. 

It is very strange that the Illinois, having such large rivers 
and Lake Michigan also at their service, not only did not possess 
fleets of canoes or pirogues, but scarcely used even single skiffs, 
except as ferry-boats to cross the Mississippi and the bays of 
their great lake. I have not been able to find any reason 
assigned for this; but in point of fact, they preferred to travel 
on foot as far as the extremity of Lake Superior towards the 
west, and the shores of Lake Erie on the east. 

The Illinois evidently belonged to the Algonquin race, 
though not to the Ottawa branch. The missionaries soon 
remarked that there was a great resemblance between their 
customs and dialect and those of the Abnakis in Maine, so far 
distant from them; and Marquette directly distinguished them 
from the other nations of the west, by their easy and refined 
social intercourse, which gave them a look of noblemen among 
peasants. 

Nevertheless, the Illinois were extremely corrupt and _ bar- 
barously cruel when the missionaries made their appearance 
among them. It seems, however, that these evil propensities 
were not at first remarked, for great hopes were entertained 
of their early and lasting conversion. It is certain that their 
intercourse with the French, and particularly the Jesuits, was 
at first most pleasant and hopeful. 

A feature common to them and many other western races 
was the readiness with which they formed among themselves 
confederacies of tribes, avoiding, in this manner, the complete 
state of isolation which the Europeans, on their arrival, had 
found to prevail among the Eastern Algonquins along the 
Atlantic coast. The Illinois confederacy contained the clans 
called respectively, Peorias, Cahokias, Tamaroas, Kaskakias, 
and Moingwenas. Among the Miamis there were also four 
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clans, of which mention shall be made later on. Their geo- 
graphical position unfortunately made them liable to attacks 
both on the west and on the east. On the west the terrible 
Sioux could fall upon them, without the interposition of moun- 
tains or rivers on those vast plains which extend in that direction 
as far as the Rocky Mountains. On the east the equally fero- 
cious Iroquois, after having completely conquered the Hurons, 
were sweeping over the lakes in their fleets of bark canoes, or 
marching stealthily on through the interminable forests of those 
regions, to fall down unexpectedly upon their defenceless villages 
and destroy them. By these necessary disadvantages of position 
and the weakness and effeminacy of the race through corruption 
of morals, the almost total disappearance of the Illinois from 
history, since they became Christians, will be much better and 
much more rationally explained, than by attributing it to the 
practice of the mild and humble virtues preached to them by 
their Jesuit teachers,—an explanation which several modern 
writers have adopted in their ex parte statements. 

Our readers are now able to study with advantage the origin 
and progress of these missions. They already know that Allouez 
succeeded Marquette, and reached Kaskakia in April, 1677. 
He found around that village a much larger number of Illinois 
Indians than his predecessor had left at this place, and on the 
3rd of May, the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, he 
inaugurated the permanent mission by erecting a cross twenty- 
five feet high, and baptizing thirty-five infants. But he soon 
discovered he had been too hasty in his proceedings, and met 
with great opposition from the unsteadiness of those who had 
so eagerly welcomed him. A sudden attack of the Iroquois 
soon after, dispersed the Indians of his mission; and worse 
than all, La Salle was approaching on one of his first expeditions 
to the south-west. Allouez, aware of his violent dislike of the 
Society of Jesus, withdrew to his old village of the Mascoutans, 
and the mission seemed to be abandoned. 

The object of La Salle’s visit at this time to the Illinois 
country was rather to promote the fur trade than to help the 
conversion of the Indians. He had brought with him, however, 
three Recollet Fathers—G. de la Ribourde, Zenobius Membré, 
and Louis Hennepin. The last missionary was despatched by 
the Commander to explore the Upper Mississippi; but his two 
companions remained in Illinois, where La Salle began to 
construct fortresses, particularly the Fort Crevecceur, indicative 
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of his despondency at that time; and he established small 
colonies of Frenchmen. This happened in 1680, and directly 
after the celebrated French explorer, having met with failures in 
several of his enterprizes, was obliged to return to France, 
where he at last prepared himself for the fatal expedition in 
which he perished in the interior of the country now called 
Texas. 

He had left Tonti as his lieutenant in Illinois; and this. 
choice was very favourable to the missions on account of the 
accommodating disposition of the new Commander. Tonti, in 
the best spirit, helped the -zealous labours of the Recollets, but 
did not on that account refuse the services of the Jesuits, when 
the Franciscan Fathers, to whom the ignorance of the Algonquin 
language was a great hindrance, found themselves compelled to 
withdraw, not, however, till one of their number, Pére de la 
Ribourde, had perished under the tomahawks of the Indians. 

Then Tonti welcomed again Allouez in 1684; and the 
Illinois mission began in good earnest. Sebastian Rasle, who 
later on was killed when labouring among the Abnakis in 
Maine, replaced Allouez, who died in 1690; and Rasle reached 
Kaskaki in 1692. He did not remain more than two years. 
Gravier, who succeeded him, after having been his companion, 
may be called the Apostle of the Illinois, among whom he 
remained until 1705. From this time dates the gradual and 
rapid conversion of the Illinois clans. 

The starting-point of this powerful impulse was the extra- 
ordinary influence of a young woman, a convert, the daughter 
of the chief Kaskakias. Mary was her Christian name. The 
history of her life reads like a romance of the highest interest. 
It was very early brought into connection with the French, who 
then began to flock to this part of the great West, and who 
became both the life and the bane of the country of the 
Illinois. 

Among those whom La Salle had sent with Father 
Hennepin to explore the Upper Mississippi, was a certain 
d’Acau (whom Mr. Shea calls Ako). He was one of those 
soldiers of fortune who, starting from Canada, became voyageurs, 
coureurs de bois—in fact, trappers and vagabonds, ever ready for 
any adventure, and quite prepared to ramble as far as the 
Rocky Mountains and farther, or to settle in a quiet Indian 
village, as their fancy led them. Not wishing to continue his 
wanderings to and fro with the eccentric Recollet, Father 
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Hennepin, d’Acau had come back to Kaskakia, where lif@- 
appeared to him more pleasant in a fertile country, having a 
temperature far more moderate than that of Canada, and rich in 
game and agricultural products. He soon became enamoured 
of the daughter of the Kaskakia chieftain, whose qualities of 
mind and heart were far above those of her countrywomen. 

But Mary was a fervent Christian girl, and without having 
bound herself by a vow, felt much more inclined to consecrate 
herself in the holy state of virginity, than to accept the 
companionship of a wild adventurer, though he was a French- 
man, and nominally a Christian. The spirited girl refused to 
take him for her husband, and firmly resisted the wish of her 
father, who was in favour of the match. 

Both d’Acau and the Illinois chieftain believed that Father 
Gravier had been instrumental in strengthening at least, if not 
in causing the determination of Mary, and they began to use all 
their power to thwart the plans of the missionary. They went 
so far, that they resolved to put him to death if he refused to 
perform the marriage ceremony. Father Gravier received them 
in the chapel, and before the whole assemblage he told Mary 
that she was free to marry or not, and he would act according to 
her wishes. The girl refused, and it is a matter of surprise that 
they did not kill the missionary on the spot. 

They succeeded, however, in setting even the Governor of 
the French fortress against the faithful priest. With great grief, 
Father Gravier saw that he was fast losing all his influence, even 
with his countrymen. The heroic young woman determined to 
sacrifice herself rather than to see the hope of religion perish in 
her unhappy country, and she became at last, unwillingly, the 
wife of d’Acau. 

With many other women this beginning of an ill-assorted 
union would have been the source of a whole life of trouble, and 
perhaps of sin. It became in her case a cause of blessing to the 
Illinois nation. She first converted her husband, whose previous 
life had been that of a profligate. D’Acau began to give the 
greatest attention to the practice of his religion, and his conduct 
soon showed a marked improvement. In course of time he 
carried virtue to an heroic degree, and having met with heavy 
reverses of fortune, like Job he blessed God, Who had taken 
away what He had first given ; and he considered the possession 
of a pious wife better than all other temporal blessings. 

Mary d’Acau found it much more difficult to convert to Chris- 
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tianity her father and mother. They continued to feel an instinc- 
tive opposition to Father Gravier, to whom they still attributed 
the protracted resistance of their daughter to their wishes. But 
d’Acau himself undeceived them; and the old couple finally 
expressed their determination to embrace the faith; and no 
longer felt any difficulty in placing themselves under the instruc- 
tion of the Father. When the day assigned for their baptism 
came, the old chieftain wished to celebrate it with great 
solemnity in Church and State. He convoked to the ceremony 
all the sachems of the various Illinois clans, and wished them to 
bring their wives along with them. All was done as he desired ; 
and when the ceremony had been concluded, a solemn banquet 
was given to all the Indian warriors, who were still most of 
them Pagans. The new convert, in an earnest speech, exhorted 
them all to follow his example; and, a fact which I have not 
seen recorded as having occurred on any other occasion in the 
history and traditions of these tribes, the chieftain’s wife 
entertained the women on their side, and addressed to them the 
same earnest exhortation. It was the first time, I fancy, that 
any woman among them had made a public oration. 

And this ardour of proselytism was not a mere passing 
effect of new-born zeal, glaring up for a moment like fire in the 
stubble, and soon turning to smoke and ashes. It went on 
burning brightly, and was put to a severe test, which only true 
virtue could stand, when the French immigrants who had 
settled in the country, forgetting what they owed to the Indian 
chief who had received them with welcome, turned against him, 
and became his open enemies. The old man suppressed the 
desire of revenge through motives of religion, and showed 
himself a sincere Christian. 

It is not matter of surprise that all these remarkable circum- 
stances gave an immense impulse to the conversion not only of 
the Kaskakias, but also of the other Illinois clans. The only 
difficulty for Father Gravier was in the amount of hard work 
which devolved upon him. The Tamaroas and the Cahokias 
called him to visit them, and the Peorias, though more obstinate 
Pagans than any other tribe, appeared moved. Nay, outside of 
the Illinois race, the Osages and the Missouris, living on the 
vast western prairies, sent him deputations to invite him to 
come to them. There was evidently a great opening for the 
Gospel to a great distance towards the setting sun, and many 
more missionaries were needed. 
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Gravier did what he could outside of the Kaskakia clan, but 
to it he continued to give the greatest part of his care. It was 
when among.them that he composed his Illinois Grammar, 
which became of great service to his successors. In _ his 
discourses to the Indians he was the first missionary who used 
copperplate engravings of the scenes of the Old and New 
Testament. These became the text for his oral instructions ; 
and when, later on, many Illinois Christians went down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, as shall be related, the French 
who resided in this new city, were surprised at their proficiency 
in Bible History, and acknowledged that this was the best way 
of teaching religion, and giving to the Indians a sound 
knowledge of Christian belief. 

In Kaskakia, Mary d’Acau did the same for the women and 
children. She might have been called the coadjutrix of the 
Father in female proselytism. She had early learned the Bible 
narrative connected with each copperplate : and many old men, 
beside the women and children, came to listen to her, as they 
found that her explanations were still more intelligible to them 
than those of Father Gravier. Meanwhile, this village had 
become an entirely civilized and Christian town. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the conversion of 
the Illinois was an easy task, for there were more difficulties 
than the few sad incidents already related might seem to 
suggest. It has been said at the very beginning of this paper 
that the weakness and effeminacy of the race, through cor- 
ruption of morals, was a great hindrance to the propagation of 
the faith among them. A word on the subject is required. In 
general it has been remarked all through these papers that 
polygamy prevailed among all Indian tribes, and often stood 
in the way of conversion. But as no Indian could think of 
marrying more wives than he could support, and in most cases 
famine was of frequent occurrence, few among them could 
indulge their sensuality in polygamous intercourse. With the 
Illinois it was different ; the climate was much milder than in 
Canada, and it was particularly in winter that hunger was felt 
along the St. Lawrence. On the western prairies game of every 
sort was abundant, the buffalo herds and the immense turkey 
flocks were sufficient to feed armies; there is no need to 
expatiate again on the shoals of fish in the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, already mentioned, and the lakes; and the reader 
knows that those Indians had large fields of maize, besides 
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wild rice, peas, and roots. There was, therefore, scarcely any 
obstacle to sensual self-indulgence except the limited number 
of females among them. The missionaries, when they wrote, 
were very careful.not to sully their pages with licentious 
stories, and consequently we know from them very little of 
the naked truth. A word here and there can scarcely give a 
slight idea of it. But all writers agree that when the Illinois 
became known to the Europeans they were an effeminate race, _ 
unable to cope either with the Sioux of the west or the Iroquois 
of the east, though they had the advantage of forming a large 
confederacy, beside their alliances with other friendly tribes, 
which could have furnished them at any time with armies of 
several thousand warriors—a very large force in the eyes of 
all native American tribes. They were of a most cruel dis- 
position, but precisely on that account they could not be 
courageous. This with the superstitions of their medicine- 
men would have been an insuperable obstacle to their thorough 
Christianization, had it not been for the grace of God and the 
arduous labours of their religious teachers. 

It has been said that Father Gravier remained with them 
from 1692 till 1705. I perceive from a note of Mr. Shea that 
“he was connected with the Illinois mission from 1688 till his 
death in 1706.” This does not precisely conflict with the 
previous statement. He might have been to some extent “con- 
nected” with this mission, before he arrived on the spot, and 
after he left it. But during his residence among the Illinois 
he was not always alone. He had with him a part of the time 
Father Julien Binneteau, who, following a party of Indians to 
the upland plains watered by the Missouri river, contracted in 
the gigantic grass of those prairies a deadly fever of which he 
died at an unknown date, between 1695 and 1700. Father 
Francis Pinet went also to the help of Father Gravier, and 
founded the Tamarva Mission in perpetuity. Meanwhile 
d’Iberville had reached the mouth of the Mississippi by sea 
with a French fleet, and the enterprizing Gravier having scarcely 
any hope of receiving new missionaries from Quebec on account 
of the distance, the difficulties of the road, and the presence of 
the Iroquois on the lakes, saw at once the providential opening 
of a new road to France through the great river and the settle- 
ment of Lower Louisiana which had been just begun. He 
started, therefore, in 1700 for Fort Biloxi, near the mouth of 
the Mississippi river, and found help at hand and in easy reach, 
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in the pleasing form of new Fathers who had just arrived, some 
of whom at least were intended for the Illinois Mission. Fathers 
Lymoges, Bovie, and Marest were among them. But the 
complete list cannot be given, because the Rédations had 
ceased to appear, and the Lettres édifiantes, which replaced 
them, did not mention many personal details and changes, 
though these always formed an integral part of the previous 
compilation. Gravier, after his return to Illinois, being seriously 
wounded by the medicine-men in a mission he was giving 
among the Peorias, started again for the south at the end 
of 1705. 

He probably wished to rest and recruit among the Fathers 
whom he had seen at Biloxi several years previous, and he 
reached the new town of Mobile on January 17, 1706. But the 
length of the voyage and the extraordinary heat of the climate 
prevented the healing of his wound, and he died soon after 
his arrival, just when his zeal was going to be rewarded on 
earth by a great accession to his mission. 

“Two remarks naturally strike the mind in reading these 
details. The first is the sudden development given to the 
western missions, particularly by the facility of obtaining new 
missionaries from France by the way of the ocean and of a 
large river. The second is the change of centre, and the 
abandonment of Quebec in favour of New Orleans, which was 
founded a few years later, namely in 1717. This last considera- 
tion must be first attended to on account of its importance. 

So far all the French missions in North America had been 
provided with priests and brothers from Quebec or Montreal, 
chiefly from the first. Although from that northern point the 
distances Were long and the roads difficult to those who wished 
to reach the Abnakis and Micmacs in the south, or the Hurons 
and Ottawas in the west, still, as it could be done, it had to 
be done, because the St. Lawrence was then the only outlet by 
which it was possible to reach Europe. The shores of Lake 
Superior even in their whole extent were practically as near 
Quebec as those of Lake Huron. But a whole year had to be 
spent by a missionary coming from the east before he could 
launch his canoe on the Mississippi. This was much more than 
now is required to go from Paris to Japan. A sudden discovery 
seems at once to solve the problem. From the mouth of the 
mighty river a few months at most suffice to receive men and 
materials from France; and the French colonies, which are 
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immediately founded in Lower Louisiana, become directly the 
natural link between North America and the old continent. 
Great and beneficial results cannot fail to follow, it must seem, 
for the rapid extension of the Christian Church all over that 
immense territory extending toward the west as far as the 
Pacific Ocean. The Illinois Missions, particularly, with which 
we are now especially concerned, being brought at this very 
moment to a point of expansion and progress most gratifying 
to the Catholic heart, seem like a rich harvest ready for the 
reaper and promise fruit far more abundant than any previous 
mission had so far produced. But unfortunately all this is 
delusive. After a few years more of growth and success, a sad 
decline ensued. The reason of it, then perfectly unknown, 
because unforeseen by the immediate successors of Gravier, is 
obvious at this time, and must be briefly stated. 

The colonization of Canada began at an epoch of the 
greatest fervour and piety in France; for the whole reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth was remarkable for its spirit of faith, 
devotedness, and self-sacrifice, both in the clergy and laity. 
On the part of the laity, Champlain led the way in Canada, 
and was followed by many commanders and governors who 
looked more to the conversion of pagans than to the interests 
of trade. The religious of several orders, particularly Recollets 
and Jesuits, re-enacted in North America almost the wonderful 
scenes of apostolic times ; frail women also vied with them in 
self-abnegation and heroism. The numerous families that con- 
sented to turn their back for ever on their native country and 
settle for life in those frozen regions, were animated with a sort 
of missionary ardour. So that Bancroft could say that the 
colonization of Canada was rather a mission than a mere 
human enterprize. This, after the grace of God, was the cause 
of the astonishing success which crowned those superhuman 
efforts. 

Had La Salle taken with him to Illinois French families 
animated with the spirit which shone in the old Canadians, 
and established colonies of them along the Illinois river and 
all around the shores of Lake Michigan, the same result, no 
doubt, would have followed in the west which had happened 
in the east. But the reader has already seen that the efforts 
of the missionaries were often thwarted by the petty quarrels 
and burning passions of governors, commanders, soldiers, and 
colonists. The converted Illinois instead of being taken in 
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hand by the European Christians who settled in that beautiful 
western country, were often insulted and outraged, deprived of 
their property, scandalized, by those who ought to have given 
them help and good example. Everything was different in 
Illinois from what it had been in Canada, except the mission- 
aries. These continued to be swayed by the same disinterested 
motives, and moved by the same ardour of charity ; and thus 
in the end they succeeded in converting all those tribes, and 
turning their primitive encampments into Christian villages. 
But the almost total want of cooperation on the part of 
European colonists, jeopardized the permanency of the new 
churches which in fact have now all disappeared, so far as 
they were composed of native converts. 

But the evil became still much worse when, with the most 
excellent motives, Louisiana was substituted for Canada as a 
missionary and civilizing centre. The colonization of this part 
of North America took place at the beginning of last century, 
and continued for a good part of it. The French nation had, 
even as early as this, greatly deteriorated in faith and morals, 
and the decline was destined to become much more rapid still in 
the next fifty years. Louisiana particularly had its very origin 
as a colony tainted by the wildest speculations and stock-jobbing 
corruption. The whole financial system of law came to rest 
entirely on the value of the public lands along the Mississippi 
river; and the wild excitement of the Rue Quincampoix in 
Paris, so well known now in all its details, was not of a nature 
to induce sincere Christians to join in the enterprize. The new 
colony, therefore, was not animated by the missionary spirit as 
Canada had been, and the Indian nations living on the banks 
of the Mississippi and its affluents, the Missouri, Illinois, &c., 
suffered grievously by the difference. ~ 

Marest and Mermet seem to have been the first successors 
of Father Gravier. The French Jesuits lately arrived from 
Louisiana, namely, Lymoges, Bovie, &c., soon began to be 
useful. Others joined them in the first years of the eighteenth 
century ;° among them, Chardon and De Ville. But the new 
opening for the Gospel was so extensive that the Jesuit Fathers 
were not sufficiently numerous. Fortunately, the Seminary of 
Foreign Missions at Paris, founded, I think, by Father Alexander 
de Rhodes, S.J., promised its help for North America. Mgr. 
Laval, the first Bishop of Quebec, formerly a member of that 
zealous congregation of secular priests, had also instituted a 
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branch of the same establishment for his see. Directly four of 
them were sent, three from Quebec and one from Paris. The 
Canadians were De Montigny, Vicar General of Quebec, 
A. Davion, and John Bergier, who reached the Illinois Mission 
through the ocean and the Mississippi river. The Frenchman, 
who came from Paris, was Dominic Varlet, a Doctor of 
Sorbonne. During six years he laboured zealously, and led an 
edifying life along the Illinois river; but having returned to 
Europe, he became a Jansenist of the darkest hue, and as he 
had received the episcopal consecration as Bishop of Babylon, 
in partibus, he was instrumental in founding the schismatical 
see of Utrecht, which continues to this day as a centre of scandal 
all over Germany. But the other secular priests who came from 
Quebec, and those who followed them during a good part of the 
eighteenth century, continued faithful to their trust, and laboured 
harmoniously with the Jesuit Fathers for the good of souls and 
the extension of the Church. 

When, shortly after, Father Marest became Superior of the 
Illinois Missions, the conversion of all these tribes was rapidly 
going on. We have two letters from him preserved in the 
Lettres édifiantes, in which he describes at length the religious 
and social state of the whole race. To the previous scandalous 
conduct of many colonists and soldiers, of which a few words 
have been said, had succeeded a period of harmony, peace, and 
most friendly intercourse, which could not but highly favour the 
Christianization and civilization of the Indians. There were 
frequent intermarriages between the colonists and the red men ; 
and Mr. Shea “considers the present French families of Illinois 
and Indiana, as representing the Illinois Indians whose blood 
flows so freely in their veins.” 

With regard to religious training, the missionaries, early in 
the morning, assembled the catechumens in the church, where 
they said prayers, received an instruction, and sang some hymns. 
Then the catechumens retired, and Mass was said for the 
Christians, the men and women, as in all Indian churches, 
being seated on different sides. After Mass, in which there was 
always an instruction given, the people retired and went to their 
various employments. The missionaries spent the forenoon 
visiting the sick, dispensing charity and consolation; and in 
the afternoon there were always regular courses of Christian 
doctrine for various classes of Indians who needed a more 
particular training. This was necessary to render them thorough 
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Christians, and make them entirely forget their former bar- 
barous and Pagan customs. 

After sunset the whole village assembled once more in the 
church to close the day by a more solemn religious service. 
On Sundays and holidays there was a still greater concourse, 
and also a longer attendance at Divine worship, particularly in 
the morning, because most of the Illinois Christians received the 
Blessed Sacrament every fortnight, so that on Sundays half of 
the people regularly approached the Holy Table. 

A regular going and coming soon took place between the 
Illinois country and the French settlement at New Orleans. 
Not only Indians, but Frenchmen, and particularly Jesuit 
missionaries, were constantly sailing on the broad Mississippi, 
no more in bark canoes, but in large boats, going north towards 
the Ohio and the Illinois river, or returning south to the various 
settlements of Louisiana. Fathers de Beaubois, de Ville, 
Taetarin, Le Boulanger, Doutreleau, and many others, were 
among the most prominent; and Father Charlevoix travelled 
also the same way, about that time, not as a missionary, but as 
a friendly observer destined to preserve in his writings many 
interesting details which otherwise would have perished. The 
missionaries who remained stationed in the south, often thought, 
and spoke, and laboured in their own way for the distant Illinois 
converts, and the still farther distant Indians who roamed over 
the immense western plains, for the whole success of it was 
expected to come from Louisiana. 

The grievous disaster which happened a little later on (when 
the Natches, helped either covertly or openly by the Yazoos, 
the Choctaws, Chickasaw, and other tribes, rose in insurrection 
against the French), fell both on the, Louisiana and the Illinois 
Missions. It is known that Fathers from both places perished 
in the massacre which the pen of Chateaubriand has so vividly 
described. But after peace was restored, the wound inflicted 
on this infant Church would soon have been healed, if the 
destruction in France of the Society of Jesus had not suddenly 
deprived those unfortunate countries of the only resource on 
which they could rely for the propagation of the Gospel. 

2. The Miamis.—Closely allied to the Illinois, the Miamis 
shared in all their vicissitudes, so that the history already given 
belongs, in most of its incidents, not less to them than to the 
more numerous and influential race. Both in fact often lived 
together; and as their ethnological characteristics, their mode 
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of life, and their dialect, so different from the common Algon- 
quin, were almost absolutely the same, it is not easy to explain 
why they were considered as distinct, or why they had received 
different names. 

The Miamis lived mostly in the northern and eastern part 
of the common country, though some of them could be found 
in the very midst of the Illinois clans. Their villages extended 
from the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, straight towards the 
east as far as Lake Erie. The greater part of the actual State 
of Indiana, together with a good slice of that of Michigan, 
formed their hunting and fishing-grounds. They were thus 
more exposed still than the Illinois to the attacks of the 
Iroquois, and were always the first to bear the brunt of battle. 
This perhaps made them more courageous than their allies. 
The reader will remember the observation of Father Marquette 
when he saw some of them on Fox river, and two of their young 
men were given him as guides. He remarked their graceful 
manners, resembling those of noblemen among peasants in 
Europe. Their activity, nimbleness, and power of endurance 
were remarkable even for Indians, who generally surpassed 
Europeans in those physical qualities. 

The Miamis formed four quite distinct clans, called respec- 
tively, the Weas, Piankeshaws, Pepikokias, and Kilataks. We 
believe that there are still at this moment some remnants of the 
two first, for this particular race of Indians has not been so 
totally destroyed as the Illinois. 

The first Miami village which was evangelized was situated 
on the northern bank of St. Joseph’s river, which falls into Lake 
Michigan near its southern limit, towards the east. There was 
just opposite, on the southern side of the river, a friendly village 
of Pottawatomies. Allouez evangelized both, and was conse- 
quently the first missionary among the Miamis. This zealous 
Father, who spent the greatest part of his life in those arduous 
missions, planted the standard of the Cross in most of the 
Indian villages of Michigan and Wisconsin. Father Chardon 
was stationed in the same place in 1711. Charlevoix, from 
whom we have the best account of the Miami tribes, visited the 
country a few years later. He states tfat they lived chiefly in 
three large villages ; this one on the St. Joseph’s, another on the 
Maumee, and the last on the Wabash. These tribes were nearly 
all Christian, as well as the Illinois, when Charlevoix visited 
them. 
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Father C. M. Mesaiger seems to have succeeded Father 
Chardon on the St. Joseph’s; and Father du Jaunay, a few 
years later, laboured among the Weas, the largest clan of the 
Miamis, probably on the Wabash. In consequence of the 
cessation of the very valuable and interesting Rdations, men- 
tioned above, the names of by far the greatest number of the 
men who spent their lives in preaching the Gospel to the 
Indians in those vast regions of Western America, will remain 
for ever unknown, except to God. 

Of the efforts made in the same cause during the present 
century, now that all those countries have become part of the 
United States territory, it does not enter into our scope to 
speak. A few remnants of the Illinois and of the Miamis were 
found by the zealous men who then tried to revive the ancient 
missions in some of their old centres. Everything had to be 
begun again after an interruption of more than fifty years, at 
least in many instances. The tribes were dispirited, and had in 
most cases returned to their wild habits. The courageous men 
who undertook so desperate a task, laboured under all possible 
disadvantages. Their heroic intentions and superhuman efforts 
will be rewarded in Heaven, and kept in remembrance by the 
Church, whatever may have been their want of success. 

A. J. THEBAUD. 
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_ 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


THE insurrection of February, 1848, which overthrew the 
unsteady throne of Louis Philippe, displayed even in its first 
fury a certain reverence for holy things. Mgr. Affre, in his 
Pastoral of the 3rd of March, orders prayers for the forthcoming 
elections, and gives his blessing to those “who on the yet 
smoking ruins of fallen power have shown so deep a regard 
for the rights of the Sovereign Master.” Already before that 
date the Papal Nuncio had testified his joy and gratitude. 
There was indeed great cause for congratulation. Even in the 
confusion of the sacking of the Tuileries the crucifix had been 
carried with honour through the streets to the Church of Saint- 
Roch amid cries of Vive Pie JX. One such fact proves more 
forcibly than many eloquent speeches the reality of the reaction 
which had been silently diffusing its salutary influence during 
the long fight for freedom of education. Many causes had their 
share in producing that marked improvement in the dispositions 
of the people. Among the purely human causes of the reaction, 
the first and greatest may have been that great law of motion 
in the moral world which drives men back in shame and weari- 
ness, for a time at least, to the ways of common sense, when 
they become conscious that they have carried folly too far. 
Another and a very powerful cause in the natural order must 
certainly be found in the fearless demeanour and plain speaking 
of the champions of Catholic truth, the Bishops, Montalembert, 
and others. A cause so defended at once attains respectability, 
and is recognized as having a right to be judged upon its own 
merits. It is not an extravagant supposition that the Education 
debates which under Louis Philippe had been fruitful in dis- 
appointment, were in reality of the greatest service to the 
Catholic cause, even if they be considered only in themselves, 
and apart from the law of 1850, to which they were the 


prelude. 
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The law of 1850 marks an epoch in the modern history of 
France. It was not all that could be desired, it did not attain 
ideal excellence; it was of the nature of a concordat, as any 
law made with the approval of such men as M. Thiers and 
M. Cousin could not fail to be. That some Catholic writers 
should have recorded their dissatisfaction is not wonderful, for 
difference of opinion on such a subject is as lawful as it is 
inevitable ; but nothing will ever justify the violence of language 
with which M. de Falloux, to whom no one could deny the praise 
of pure intentions and self-sacrificing zeal, was assailed by those 
who, entertaining a different view of Church policy, forgot in 
the bitterness of partisan strife the larger interests of charity 
and justice. If he had committed the Church to a compact 
with Belial he would have deserved the reproaches which were 
uttered ; but conciliatory measures which involve no surrender 
of revealed truth, or participation in sin, are not forbidden. 
Those who accused M. de Falloux and his Catholic colleagues 
of being disloyal to the Church, ought to have been prepared 
to maintain, either that it is sinful to come to terms with heretics 
and infidels, although the practice of the Church in every age 
bears witness to the contrary, or that on this particular occasion 
it was a short-sighted and infelicitous policy to accept overtures 
of peace, although the judges most capable of judging, as well 
as most responsible for their judgment, the hierarchy of France, 
thought otherwise. . 

The purest glory that M. Thiers can claim is the part which 
he bore in the debates of the Commission of Education in 1849. 
The explanations of the Abbé Dupanloup undoubtedly placed 
the whole subject before him in a very new light, and to his 
honour it must ever be that he had the courage to unsay and 
undo much public injustice. Only the more on that account 
is it to be lamented that he could still forbear to yield his 
personal allegiance to the Church of Christ, and could close 
his eyes that they might not see the spiritual beauty of that 
ancient truth which he recognized after a long reluctance as 
the salvation of human society. 

When Prince Louis Napoleon, secure of his election to the 
Presidency, was endeavouring to form a Ministry which should 
include representatives of all the great parties in the state, some 
difficulty occurred in the selection of a Legitimist. “It was 
necessary,” says M. Odilon Barrot, “that the Minister called to 
represent this party should enjoy its full confidence, and yet 
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should be to some extent in contact with the ideas of progress 
and liberty to which a Republican Ministry was distinctly 
committed.” The young Count de Falloux seemed to possess 
the requisite qualifications, but his consent was not. easily 
obtained. He has himself described the process of his gradual 
surrender. 


In the opening days of December, 1848, I received a visit from 
M. Odilon Barrot. He came to me in the name of Prince Louis - 
Napoleon, who looked upon his election as certain, to offer me the 
portfolio of Public Instruction and of Worship. I received the com- 
munication with sincere astonishment, and replied with a plain refusal. 
M. Odilon Barrot did not press the point, and withdrew at once, 
seeming by his manner to say: Oh, well! we must try some one else. 

When I went to the sitting of the Assembly, I thought it my duty 
to seek out Prince Napoleon in one of the lobbies to tender my thanks 
for the honour he had done me. I spoke to him then for the first time, 
and I meant to confine myself to a simple acknowledgment ; but the 
Prince courteously signified his wish to have a few words with me. 
And, that our conversation might not be interrupted by persons con- 
stantly going and returning past us, he led me to a room, but finding it 
occupied by a committee, he shut the door again and took me into the 
hall of the ancient Chamber of Deputies, adjoining our temporary place 
of meeting. We were alone in the vast inclosure, with its marble walls 
and pillars ; the air was icy-cold; our hats we had left in the cloak- 
room, and bareheaded as we were we began to sneeze in unison. The 
Prince assured me briefly that he much regretted my refusal, and I as 
briefly pleaded ill-health for my excuse. 

“ If you are afraid of the labour entailed by the two offices,” replied 
the Prince, “accept only one of them, and choose which you like.”? 


They were both catching cold. The Prince aimed a parting 
shot: “I hope you have not said the last word on the subject.” 
To avoid making any display of resistance, M. de Falloux deter- 
mined to absent himself from the Assembly till the Ministry 
had been formed. M.de Montalembert meanwhile invited him 
to a consultation with Pére de Ravignan. Both tried to persuade 
him to accept office. They put his constancy to a severe proof, 
but after three hours of earnest debate he was still unconvinced. 
Then he begged Madame Swetchine to afford him a hiding- 
place till the storm should blow overpand he strictly forbade 
his trusty Vendean servant to say where he was. The man 
stood siege for six long hours from the Abbé Dupanloup, who 
waited dinnerless and resolute till it was time for the carriage 
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to fetch M.de Falloux. The Vendean fairly capitulated, and 
took the Abbé with him. It was the master’s turn to capitulate. 
The Abbé Dupanloup told him that there was not a moment 
to lose. Prince Louis Napoleon had interpreted the refusal of 
M. Falloux as a defiance offered by the Legitimist party, and 
had declared that he would seek from M. Jules Favre and the 
Left the assistance which the Right denied. “So you see, my 
friend,” the Abbé said, “the situation which your obstiaacy has 
created. You are ready to leave Italy to die in convulsions, to 
abandon the Pope to his worst enemies, to throw France back 
into anarchy, when she is just trying to emerge from it, and to 
put to the blush before the country the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of the party of order.” There was no more hesitation. 
M. de Falloux went at once to M. Thiers. “I accept the 
Ministry, if you promise me to prepare, to support, and to vote 
with me, a lawgiving liberty of teaching. If not, not.” “I 
promise it, I promise it!” M. Thiers eagerly replied. 

M. Falloux, once appointed, made good use of his time. 
During his ten months of office he wrote his name indelibly in 
the history of Catholic France. He had accepted his appoint- 
ment under a strong sense of religious duty, and did not mean 
to remain idle for a day. In December he entered upon his 
charge, and in the first week of January he nominated two 
extra-parliamentary commissions to study and report upon the 
requirements of primary and secondary education. The Com- 
mission of Primary Education was composed of MM. Buchez, 
Augustin Cochin, Cuvier (a Protestant clergyman), Armand de 
Melun, Michel, de Montreuil, Peupin, Poulain de Bossay, Henri 
de Riancey, Roux-Lavergne, the Abbé Sibour, Chevalier (the 
secretary). * These consultors were charged with the duty of 
examining into all the questions connected with primary 
instruction, and, as M. de Falloux said in his report submitted to 
the President of the Republic, one of the questions so connected 
was the very important question of universal suffrage, since 
primary education ought to be absolutely universal, not leaving 
one child ignorant of “the eternally true notions of religion and 
morality.” 

The Commission of Secondary Education was composed of 
MM. Bellaguet, Corne, de Corcelle, Cousin, Dubois, the Abbé 
Dupanloup, Freslon, Fresneau, Janvier, Laurentie, de Mont- 
alembert, Saint-Marc Girardin, Thiers, Housset (the secretary). 
Both commissions were under the presidency of the young 
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Minister, and it was soon found more convenient to effect a 
coalition. M. Thiers was chosen to preside whenever the 
presence of M. Falloux was required in the Council Chamber 
or the Assembly. To mould into conformity opinions so various 
and minds so differently constituted, was not an easy task ; but 
the Minister of Public Instruction was not an ordinary man, and 
with the deep sympathy and powerful aid of Dupanloup and 
Montalembert, and the respectful cooperation of Thiers, he was 
invincible. 

The proceedings of these two commissions, published for 
the first time very recently in the columns of the Correspondant, 
are now gathered into one volume.? Their publication is due to 
the foresight of Mgr. Dupanloup, who perceived the exceptional 
importance of the service which could be rendered to the cause 
of religion in the new conflict by appealing to the experience 
gained in a hard won victory. The war was about to begin 
again, after thirty years of comparative peace and prosperity, 
and because he knew that to forewarn is to forearm, he was 
eager to make known to Catholics in France, before he was 
called away, the lessons which he had learned for himself and 
them. The full report, prepared on the spot with great intelli- 
gence and industry by M. Housset, one of the secretaries of the 
united commission, was in the Bishop’s hands, and for some 
years he had wished to give it to the world. In January, 1878, 
he wrote to the Count de Falloux, asking him to put his recol- 
lections into writing. Six months later, almost from his death- 
bed,® he begged M. de Lacombe to undertake the compilation. 
The wish was a command, and the task imposed became a 
sacred duty. 

The question of primary education was examined first, and 
in the opening session very curious principles were enunciated 
by Cousin and Thiers. It seemed for the moment as if they 
wished to be more Catholic than Catholics themselves. Cousin 
spoke with effusion about the advantages of clerical super- 
intendence, and Thiers claimed so large a part for the curé in 
primary education, that the Catholic members of the commission 
could scarcely keep pace with his demands. It is necessary 
for the complete understanding of this strange advocacy to 


2 Liberté d’enseignement. Les débats de la commission de 1849, discussion parle- 
mentaire, et loi de 1850. Par H. de Lacombe. Paris: Bureau du Csrrespondant, 
29, Rue de Tournon, 1879. 
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remember that “ philosophers” commonly regard the instruction 
of children and of young men as different in principle. Cousin 
contended that the law of 1833 already provided all that 
Catholics could desire, for it recognized the right, and even 
the duty, of the curé to interfere to any extent that his care of 
souls might make necessary in the moral and religious training 
of the children, and it enabled him to procure the dismissa of 
offending masters. Montalembert said in answer that these 
guarantees had been found altogether insufficient. Then 
M. Thiers delivered a memorable speech. He was profoundly 
sensible of the dangers which threatened society in France, the 
effects of a godless education. A remedy yet remained. 


And for a beginning [he said], let us forget the fatal disagreement 
which of late years has separated the clergy and the University. It is 
time to desist from reproaches and retorts about liberty and compulsion 
—that ancient quarrel, which must be forgotten when society needs 
saving. Let us then try to combine; nothing less than this will lift us 
from our fallen state, for we have all been overthrown—yes, all of us! 
I certainly before now have shown myself not willing to sacrifice the 
University to the clergy, and even now I could not consent to that, and 
yet I am quite ready to make over to the clergy all primary instruction. 
I am far from wishing to deny the excellent intentions of those who 
framed the law of 1833, but I consider that law no longer sufficient. . . . 
I solemnly demand teachers altogether different from these men, of 
whom too large a number are défestables; I want the Brothers, though 
once I was opposed to them; I want in that matter to make the 
influence of the clergy all-powerful ; I demand that the hands of the 
curé be strengthened much more than they are, because upon him I 
rely in great part for the diffusion of that good philosophy which teaches 
man that he is here to suffer, and not that other philosophy which, 
on the contrary, says to man: Enjoy thyself; for, in the words of 
M. Marrast, thou art here below to have ¢hy “Uittle happiness; if thou 
findest it not in thy present position, lift thy hand boldly against the 
rich man whose selfishness holds back from thee thy share of happiness ; 
by taking from the rich man his superfluous wealth, thou canst provide 
a competence for thyself and thy fellows (pp. 34—37). 


When we come to M. Thiers’ remarks about bad books, 
we might almost imagine that we were reading an indignant 
protest of Gregory the Sixteenth, or Pius the Ninth, or Leo the 
Thirteenth. ‘We must think,” he says, “how we may provide 
wholesome food for these minds in which education has roused 
the desire of reading and knowing, and to which, as things are 
with us at present, little else is offered for reading except odious 
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newspapers, or a literature to be wept over, or, failing other 
things, the reports of loathsome lawsuits.” 

At a later sitting, M. Cousin developed his idea more fully. 
He wished to retain the normal schools for the formation of 
lay teachers in primary education. He was convinced that the 
law of 1833 stood in need of very slight modification. He 
thought it better for the religious interests of the school that the 
curé should superintend the teaching, rather than have the 
management of the school. Of that clerical superintendence, 
he said that for his part he did not fear it even in higher 
education, and that no one ought to doubt its usefulness in 
primary instruction. He would not shut up the curé inside 
his church, or restrict him to the catechism. 


If we honestly think that, on the one hand, there is no true and 
wholesome primary instruction except that which is based upon religion, 
and that, on the other hand, without the clergy there is no religion, 
we ought not to keep them prisoners within the temple walls. We 
should call upon them to lend their aid outside, and concede to them 
without fear the right of taking vigorous action in primary education. 
Let the schoolmaster learn to yield a ready submission to the curé, as 
to the mayor, for these should be the two great authorities appointed to 
watch over the school (p. 53). 


M. Cousin returned to the charge again, to save his dear 
normal schools, and had more than one fierce debate with 
M. Thiers, who would have liked to exterminate them. Without 
one dissentient voice, it was carried in the Commission of 1849 
that religion ought to underlie primary education. Upon this 
point Dupanloup and Montalembert were scarcely more inex- 
orable than the most ardent supporters of the University, 
MM. Cousin, Dubois, Saint-Marc Girardin. Cousin had said 
nearly twenty years before that Christianity ought to be the 
basis of popular instruction. No one could have suspected the 
profoundly anti-Christian character of this man’s mind who only 
knew him as he appears in these pretty speeches about general 
education. It is not necessary to suppose him guilty of conscious 
deception, for his peculiar tenets could not show themselves in 
any question which concerned the mass of mankind, or children 
and the poor. In any case, his geritle words read pleasantly 
by contrast with the undisguised malevolence of a younger 
generation of philosophers. But Thiers, in the matter of primary 
education, with all his heart and soul took the part of the 
Catholics. Cousin thought religion a good thing for the people, 
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sincerely wished the clergy to have considerable influence in the 
lower schools, and was not unwilling that they should have some 
influence in the higher schools; but the highest regions of 
knowledge, the fields of ether and serener light, were not for 
them and theirs. Thiers, partly scared by the visible conse- 
quences of irreligious training, partly fascinated by the vision 
of truth which broke upon him in glimpses as the Abbé 
Dupanloup explained in lucid language the high principles 
which guide the ministers of Christ in their care of the young, 
wished to put primary education into their hands absolutely 
and entirely. He declared that no certificate of competency 
gained by “cramming” for a pass examination, no testimonial 
of respectability, could make him repose as much confidence in 
a young master trained in the normal school, as he should 
render unbidden and at once to a member of a teaching order* 
upon the sole guarantee of his or her sacred calling. But his 
confidence, if it was more unreserved so far as it went than that 
which Cousin professed, did not mount so high as his. Thiers 
did not like clerical influence in the higher studies, perhaps 
because he could not consent to retract his unjust condemnation 
of the Society of Jesus. 

In deciding that the clergy ought to have a large responsi- 
bility in the education of children, there was less difficulty 
because that is a safe deduction from a first principle admitted 
by all who profess respect for the religion of the country. It 
was more difficult to determine the amount and the manner 
of State interference in primary education, because the very 
necessity of new legislation upon this point bore witness to a 
confusion which had no place in the scheme of Christian civili- 
zation, but Had been caused by the perversity of men. God 
never intended that Church and State should stand to one 
another in the relation of suspicious rivals. In the Divine plan 
they were to be fellow-labourers in the same great cause, having 
distinct individuality, unequal dignity, separate duties, but 
closely united to one another by affection and interest and 
final purpose. All this had been changed, and it remained to 
seek a remedy which, while it could not restore perfect health 
to society, might yet give to it some freedom of movement and 
some use of life. When a Government no longer even pretends to 
shape its conduct by the Gospel, it cannot be safely intrusted 


* M. Thiers referred chiefly, if not exclusively, to the Christian Brothers and the 
Sisters of Charity. 
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with the chief guardianship of Christ’s little ones. Therefore 
here the compromise began. The Church could not acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the State, and the State would not 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Church; but both Church 
and State could meet on the common ground of considerable 
deference to parental rights. The Abbé Dupanloup, in a 
luminous discourse, explained the principles which in the 
existing relations of Church and State ought to guide the 
deliberations of the commissioners, and after much disputing 
he won the assent of all on every point. M. Cousin expressed 
the general opinion. “Fathers of families should be left in 
possession of their freedom: we need not fear that they will 
make a bad use of it. Above all things, we must beware of 
imitating in 1849 the example of the Emperor Napoleon, who 
in the matter of secondary education committed the fault, 
gravely perilous to liberty, of compelling all alike, even the 
boys of the fetits séminaires, to follow the course of his 4ycées.” 

M. Thiers, though he did not wish to be accused of obscu- 
rantism, was deeply persuaded that it is possible to over- 
educate a nation, and he shrank in fear from the thought of 
making primary instruction obligatory upon all; but his argu- 
ments only told against primary instruction of the wrong and 
irreligious kind, and the commissioners were there and then 
engaged in setting the wrong right. It was the general opinion 
that as soon as primary education had been placed under proper 
guarantees, so that Catholic parents might rest assured that 
their children would be trained in virtue and piety, not less 
than in the inevitable three,—reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
as soon, in fact, as primary education had begun to be an 
unmixed good, it could not be too widely diffused. Reading 
and the cognate sciences, without the corrective of religion, are 
likely to make tillers of the soil discontented with their humble 
labours, and ready to convert ploughshares into swords for a 
chance of bettering their fortune, but religion begets content- 
ment, and making men happy in every sphere of life, is the 
best preservative against revolutions. 

After the principles of action had been carefully considered, 
and some of the details of the proposedximprovement had been 
discussed, the commissioners agreed to examine a certain 
number of competent witnesses before proceeding to put their 
resolutions into definite form. Among the witnesses selected 
were the Abbé Daniel, formerly Rector of the Academy of 
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Caen, Brother Philip, Superior General of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, and Father Stephen, Superior General of the 
Sisters of Charity. It then appeared from the depositions of 
men who spoke from long experience, that some minor regula- 
tions of the law of 1833, which men like M. Villemain® are 
ready, with a stroke of their pen, to insert or cancel as the 
whim takes them, had proved very onerous, and had created 
grave difficulties in primary education. The test of competence 
to teach was of the most illusory kind. It admitted men 
eminently unfit to teach children, and excluded admirable 
schoolmasters. We might compare it for judiciousness to some 
of the provisions of that sapient code of which England knows 
too much, which makes proficiency in Greek Iambic verse a 
criterion of military capacity. “ By putting questions to a man 
for a couple of hours,” said M. le Viscomte Armand de Melun, 
“you may possibly find out how much he knows himself, but 
you cannot judge whether he is qualified to teach others. That 
you can only discover by examining his scholars.” The depo- 
sitions made before the commission by the selected witnesses 
were heard with eager attention, and helped to promote the 
growing concord of opinion by giving increased knowledge of 
facts. 

The debates were resumed. M. Cousin admitted that there 
were grave defects in the administration of the law of 1833, 
but still insisted that the law itself required comparatively slight 
modification. He did not wish to see the University placed 
under the control of the clergy, but he wished to see the clergy 
accepting office under the University as an integrating part of 
the institution—Me pas donner I’ Université au clergé, mats 
mettre le chergé dans l’ Université. In his idea this was a simple 
and sufficient solution of the problem. M. Thiers wished 
the commissioners to leave the question of the government of 
the University to be discussed when they began to deal with 
the subject of secondary instruction, and to restrict themselves 
for the moment to the work of devising an immediate remedy 
for the acknowledged evils in the system of primary instruction. 
That remedy was, in his opinion, to accept all the aid which the 
clergy could be induced to give.® 


®* See MONTH, February, 1880, p. 228. 
® **T desire before all things,” said M. Thiers, ‘‘the development of the religious 
orders in the work of teaching.” He was speaking, dicen entendu, of religious orders 


regularly established (Zid. p. 90). 
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He could scarcely control his indignation when he spoke of 
the enemies of social order, the anti-curés. | Cousin was obliged 
to ask him to moderate his wrath, and soften his expressions of 
contempt. Thiers confessed that in the confidence of their more 
familiar meetings he had not observed the strictness of parliamen- 
tary language. It was a strange sign of the times that the Abbé 
Dupanloup and the Count de Montalembert should find it 
necessary to restrain their new ally, who in the first fervour of 
his half-conversion called upon Catholic priests to take a larger 
part in education than their limited number and their little 
leisure permitted, and wished to make exceptions in their favour 
when they themselves only asked for the removal of all that 
hindered their free action. 

A sub-committee was appointed to consider the terms of the 
law to be proposed. Their scheme in all essential points 
received the approval of the commission, but not without a 
very violent protest from M. Cousin against the dangerous 
innovation and ruinous decentralization of the departmental 
committees. The law of 1833 was accepted as the basis of 
the new law. The extent and general character of the instruc- 
tion were to remain as determined in 1833, except that two 
alternative sets of lessons suited to different requirements of 
the population were to take the place of the one invariable 
course. Absolute freedom of teaching was the soul of the 
projet. Any person who, having attained the age of twenty-one, 
might choose to comply with the prescribed conditions, was 
declared at liberty to become a teacher. The prescribed con- 
ditions were either the passing of an examination or, in the 
lowest grade, three years of special preparation. 

The distinctive feature of the new law was the decentraliza- 
tion which M. Cousin so much disliked. The direction of 
primary education was to be principally committed to depart- 
mental committees, possessing the right to make local arrange- 
ments at their discretion within the limits of the law. The 
authorities of the department could act without seeking the 
direct approval of any higher power, but the measures adopted 
by them could be annulled by the Supreme Council in Paris. 
The wisdom of this change was clear to all who were not blinded 
like M. Cousin by love of the University for its own sake. The 
law of 1833 was better in its spirit than in its working, and 
feeble administration was the cause of the greater part of the 
deficiencies. The committees of the arrondissements were too 
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often guilty of arbitrary acts and petty tyranny, and the remedy 
which existed on paper was far to seek, and almost inaccessible 
in practice. But the councils of the departments would contain 
all that was most respectable and worthy of confidence in 
France. 

One third of each council was to be drawn from the 
educational body itself, another from the representatives of the 
religious interest, and another from the magistracy and the 
literary world. Cousin acquiesced at last in the departmental 
arrangement, being mollified by the thought of a superior court 
of cassation; but he carried his other great point—the preser- 
vation of the normal training schools. This was in fact a 
concession to necessity rather than to argument, for if the 
schools for lay-teachers had been abolished the clergy could 
not have filled the void so created. It was carried, however, 
by one vote, that each department should be free to dispense 
with the services of the normal schools if the council were so 
minded. 

Of this law, Mgr. Dupanloup said in 1864, at Malines, in 
presence of a Cardinal, three bishops, and an immense concourse 


of people : 


As for the part of the law which is concerned with primary instruc- 
tion, I limit myself to the remark that it made five enactments truly 
liberal in the best sense of the word. 

1. It doubled the mznimum salary of teachers, and it did well. 
Either refuse to set laymen to teach, or secure for them a position 
which allows them to be honest on all occasions. 

2. It ordered in their favour the formation of a retiring fund. 

3. It rendered obligatory the foundation of schools for girls. 

4. It permitted competition, and on generous terms. 

5. I add, that it withdrew primary teaching from the domain of 
politics. . . . 

I am accustomed to say what I think, and I will confess that, 
believing emulation to be in itself a good thing, because it favours zeal 
on both sides, and progress, I should not like to see schools directed by 
priests or religious without any competition. Of course I do not wish 
to have schools under the care of ungodly men, but to me it seems a 
pure benefit to have them in the hands of virtuous and honourable 


laymen (p. 143). 


It was all very well to have procured uniformity of sentiment 
in the extra-parliamentary commission. That might have 
seemed difficult before a beginning was made, but it was child’s 
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play to the work which remained. Hitherto M. de Falloux had 
been almost a silent auditor. When an appeal was made to 
him for a hint or a rectification, his answer was prompt: 
“M. Thiers, the commission must take no notice of the Minister 
who may chance to occupy this chair: he is present to listen 
and learn; it is not for him to take part in the deliberation.” 
It was time for silence and judicial repose to give place to 
eloquence and activity. The law introduced to the Assembly 
was vehemently assailed by the Left, as a retrograde step 
towards the darkness from which the country had _ happily 
emerged, but the calm determination and the admirable agree- 
ment of the Catholic members, and the valuable aid of many 
well-wishers to their cause, who saw in religion the mainstay 
of social order, bore down all opposition, and the young 
Minister, before his health gave way, had the happiness of 
carrying through all its stages without any serious interruption 
or depressing delay that great law of which he said gracefully 
that it would be called /a loi Falloux by those who looked upon 
it with dislike, and “the law of 1850” by those who wished it 
well. He had carried it in an Assembly of which by far the 
larger part, judged by their antecedents and their natural 
affinities, might have been expected to vote more readily 
against than with any distinctively Catholic measure; and 
although the law, even in the judgment of those who had 
striven hard to obtain it and were only too glad to accept it, 
was not either all that could have been desired or all that they 
had demanded, it was all that the circumstances of the time 
permitted. So thought and said Mgr. Dupanloup. 

And he was right. The law of 1850 was conceived in the 
spirit of fair play, and it has done much good, for if, in spite of 
all the efforts of M. Jules Ferry and his friends, we can still 
look forward with good hopes to the ultimate triumph of religion 
in France, our hope lies principally in the Christian courage of 
that generation of Frenchmen which owes by far the greatest 
part of its religious feeling to the freedom secured for the 
Church in primary education by the debates of 1849 and the 


law to which they led. 
~ A. G. KNIGHT. 
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1. The Lay-folks’ Mass Book, Edited by the Rev. J. F. Simmons. Early English 
Text Society, 1879. 
It is with great pleasure that we direct the attention of our 
readers to the very ancient and interesting work entitled Zhe 
Lay-folks’ Mass Book, recently published for the Early English 
Text Society by the Rev. Frederick Simmons, Canon of York 
and Rector of Dalton Holme. It is a publication of the greatest 
importance to the student of the gradual formation of our native 
tongue, and of the deepest interest to such as are desirous of 
obtaining correct and detailed information relative to the faith 
and liturgical and pious practices of the Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
and mixed races who lived in England from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century. Owing to the zeal, liberality, learning, and 
influence of the Rolls Society, we have recently become pos- 
sessed of very many works of great literary value, regarding the 
civil and ecclesiastical history of this country. From these we 
readily learn how great were the industry and intelligence of 
numerous persons, men and women, at a very early period of 
our history. Hundreds of men and women were engaged, not 
only in chronicling facts and preparing abundant matter for 
history, but also in composing works of a very miscellaneous 
character for the .instruction of the public in general literature, 
the arts and sciences. Generally these were written either by 
clergymen, or under their direction. Religious men were obliged 
by the rules of their order to devote several hours daily to study, 
and when distinguished by great ability and learning, were 
further directed by their Superiors to write on given subjects 
for the benefit of society. And not merely individuals, but 
corporate institutions were constantly, actively, and intelligently 
engaged in realizing one of the great ends of mental culture— 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, with the least possible waste 
of labour and intellectual power. On this point we would direct 
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our readers to the observations of Hallam, Turner, Maitland, 
and Lingard. 

To other societies, likewise, such as the Camden, Surtees, 
&c., as well as to the. collectors of our magnificent libraries in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and to eminent scholars and 
publishers such as Stevenson, Bohn, Thorpe, Maskell, and Gage, 
in England, and to those giants of literature, Mabillon, Muratori, 
Morinus, Martene, Gerbert, Mai, and Migne, on the Continent, 
we are deeply indebted for a vast collection of learned works on 
nearly every branch of patristic, biblical, civil, and ecclesiastical 
history. Nearly every important document in public and private 
libraries has been examined and reported on, thus laying bare a 
mine of valuable materials such as the most hopeful of scholars 
could have hardly anticipated. 

Much has thus been done not only for the elucidation of 
civil history and literature, but also for a thorough knowledge of 
the history of religion, which was in the estimation of our fore- 
fathers so intimately connected with polite learning and art in 
its most pleasing forms, as to be in fact inseparable from them. 
In the middle and previous ages, Church and State, God’s 
ordinances and human enactments, were held to be intimately 
linked for the furtherance of man’s temporal and eternal 
interests, and hence even in the descriptions of merely human 
transactions, the eternal is found blending with the temporal, 
the human with the Divine, the spiritual with the material ; 
and this spirit animated not simply individuals, but the whole 
body of society. 

We are forced, however, to confess that manuscripts directly 
regarding the Church of our forefathers are not so numerous or 
so important as could have been desired ; and the reason of this 
can be easily learned, by referring to the laws passed and 
enforced not only against the faith and liturgy of English 
Catholics during the reigns of Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, 
Edward, and James the First, but also against every material 
and literary monument of Catholicity. The material monuments 
in the form of monasteries, cathedrals, churches, chapels, tell 
their own melancholy story ; and of the intellectual enough, and 
more than enough, has been written by those who bemoaned 
the barbarous destruction of the writings of previous ages. As 
Collier observes, “most of the learned records were kept before 
the Reformation in the monasteries. Printing was then but a 
late invention, and had secured but a few books in comparison 
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of the rest. The main learning lay in, manuscripts, and the 
most considerable of them, both for number and quality, were 
in the monks’ possession. But the abbeys at the dissolution 
falling ofttimes into hands who understood no further than the 
estates, the libraries were miserably disposed of. Books, instead 
of being removed to royal libraries, to those of cathedrals, or the 
universities, were frequently thrown into the grantees as things 
of slender consideration. Now these men oftentimes proved a 
very ill protection for learning and antiquity. Their avarice 
was sometimes so mean, and their ignorance so undistinguishing, 
that when the covers were somewhat rich, and would yield a 
little, they would pull them off, threw away the books, or 
turned them to waste paper. Thus many noble libraries were 
destroyed.”? Similar were the statements of Fuller, and indeed 
of scores of other authors ; but these, with oné exception, I shall 
leave unnoticed for the sake of brevity. Ball, who was one of 
the bitterest enemies the monks ever had, could hardly contain 
himself when he thought of the gross injuries done permanently 
to society by these spoilers. He makes the following statement : 
“Never had we been offended for the loss of our libraries, being 
so many in number, if the chief monuments and most notable 
works of our most excellent writers had been reserved. If there 
had been in every shire of England, but ove solemn library to 
the preservation of those most noble works, and preferment of 
good learning, in our posterity it had been somewhat. But to 
destroy all, without consideration, is, and will be for ever, unto 
England a most horrible infamy among the grave seniors of 
other nations. A great number of them as purchased these 
superstitious mansions, reserved those library books, some to 
serve their jakes, some to scour“their candlesticks and to rub 
their boots. Some they sold to the grocers and soapsellers, and 
some they sent over sea to the bookbinders, not in small 
numbers, but at times whole shipfulls, to the wondering of 
foreign nations. Yea, the Universities of this realm are not all 
clear in this detestable part. I know a merchantman who 
bought the contents of two noble libraries for forty shillings 
price ; a shame it is to be spoken: this stuff hath he occupied 
instead of grey paper for the space of more than ten years, 
and yet he hath store enough for as many years to come. A 
prodigious example this, and to be abhorred of all men which 
love their nation as they should do. Yea, what may bring our 
2 Vol. ii. p. 166. 
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realm to more shame and rebuke, than to have it noised abroad 
that we are the despisers of learning. I judge this to be true, 
and utter it with heaviness, that neither the Britons under the 
Romans and Saxons, nor yet the English people under the 
Danes and Normans, had ever such damage of their learned 
monuments as we have seen in our time. Our posterity may 
well curse this wicked fact of our age—this unreasonable spoil 
of England’s most noble antiquities.””* 

Such are a few words of the complaints, uttered by hundreds 
of similar spirits, relative to the destruction of our literary 
records. When a cross, or the name of the Pope, or a reference 
to our noblest saints, or a figure of Christ heading the Canon of 
the Mass, was enough to ensure the condemnation of learned 
and valuable works; when, further, there were the heaviest 
penalties for possessing such monuments of the ancient creed, 
one can easily see that so far from the plaints just heard being 
exaggerations, they were only the lowest whisper indicative of 
a national sorrow. Many manuscripts, rich with gold and 
splendidly decorated, were buried for security; but of these, 
some were discovered to be destroyed, whilst others escaped the 
plunderers to be obliterated by damp or destroyed by fire. 
Those were strange times, when the figure of a dying Saviour 
and the name of a Pope were sufficient to ensure the condem- 
nation of valuable manuscripts. 

Still, notwithstanding this determination to destroy every 
literary evidence of the faith and piety of our forefathers, 
numerous manuscripts, as well as printed volumes, containing 
the prayers and liturgical services and accredited devotions used 
in England, for ages anterior to the Reformation, have been 
providentially preserved. We have several copies of the Missals 
of York, Bangor, Sarum, and even Hereford, notwithstanding 
the general belief that only one copy exists of the last-named 
Use. We have also the Missals of Egbert of York, of Leofric, 
Dunstan, and Theodore, besides numerous Pontificals, Lection- 
aries, Antiphonaries, Sacramentaries, Breviaries, Hore, and 
books of devotion, some in Latin, others in English and Latin, 
and others again in the vernacular, all of which enable us to 
form the most correct ideas of the Miturgical, sacramental, 
canonical, rubrical, and devotional observances of nearly every 
age from the year 597, when St. Augustine was sent hither by 
Pope Gregory, who, to use the emphatic words of Venerable 
* Ann. 1549. 
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Beda, “bore the Pontifical power over the entire world,” down 
to that melancholy year 1534, when England was violently torn 
by a tyrant’s power from union with the Holy See, and became 
in its isolation the wonder and the scorn of Christendom. These 
vestiges of English Catholicism have been found in nearly every 
clime, and like the vestiges of creation, are treasured up in 
museums, in libraries, and in private and public collections, here 
and elsewhere. Among these, we gladly welcome the Lay-folks’ 
Mass Book, to which in a special manner we intend to direct our 
readers’ attention. 

The Lay-folks' Mass Book is not in any sense a service book 
of the Catholic Church. It is simply an exposition of the 
services in use in England in the eleventh and following 
centuries, and of the devotions and prayers which the laity 
were encouraged to use whilst assisting at the daily oblations 
of the Holy Sacrifice. The object of the author was to teach 
people how to pray and how to assist profitably at Mass; and 
for this end every prayer used is carefully explained, everything 
done piously noted, and numerous practices and prayers are 
suggested, in order to benefit all such as, being unlettered and 
most probably unable even to read, especially needed pastoral 
instructions. He would not have persons simply present, but 
present in spirit, present in knowledge and appreciation, present 
before Christ, who was being offered up for their benefit. And 
what was attempted was well done. Every action, every prayer, 
every motive for piety, are detailed in the simplest and most 
engaging manner by Dan /ercmy. He awakens attention at 
once by telling us that 





Of all that in this world is, 
Most worthy thing I hold the Messe.* 


And in saying this he was only re-echoing the belief of the 
Christian world. Whenever our ancient writers refer to it, they 
make use of expressions of wonder and love. It is the cele- 
bration “of the most Sacred Mysteries ;” “the offering of the 
Victim of Salvation ;” “the celestial and mysterious Sacrifice ;” 
“the Sacrifice of the Mediator;” “the Sacrifice of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord;” “the renewal of the Passion and 
Death of our Lord ;” “the holy Body and the precious Blood 
of Christ the Lamb, by whom we have been redeemed, and 
which are again immolated to God for the benefit of our 
* P. 60. 
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salvation.” The Altar of Sacrifice was “thrice holy,” and “the 
seat of the Heavenly Sacrifice.” It was illumined by “nume- 
rous lamps and crowns of burning tapers.” During the Divine 
offering, on special occasions, incense of the sweetest odour 
fumed.before the altar from censers of silver and gold; well-trained 
choirs sung the praises of the Divine Victim; whilst priest, 
deacon, and sub-deacon, clothed in vestments rich in silver and 
gold and precious stones, each marked with the holy Cross, 
evidenced the faith and the love and the adoration of the pious 
worshippers. The phrases referred to occur in our Liturgies and 
books of devotion, and are familiar to every liturgical student. 
See, among others, Gildas, 37; Alcuin’s Epist. ad Paulinum ; 
Beda, Hom. in Vigil Pasch, and Hom. xlii.; also see Rock, 
Digby, Maskell, Palmer, but especially the Eastern and Western 
Missals. It was offered up in the sweet Latin tongue by 
Augustine, when he and his companions first appeared in 
Britain, as we are told by Venerable Beda. “In the old church 
of St. Martin’s they met, and sang and prayed and said Mass, 
and preached and baptized.” All was done as it had been in 
Rome: the missioners knew nothing of religion beyond what 
they had learned there and practised there. Once here, not a 
moment was lost. The Sacrifice was offered up, and God was 
besought to have mercy on the Saxon infidel. Their prayer 
was blessed. 

And since the coming of Augustine down to the present 
hour the same rite has been substantially observed, as we shall 
soon show, and the same language has been used. It was felt 
that the Catholic Church, the Church of all nations, ought to be 
not only one in faith, but one in language, as far as might be, 
thus hallowing the same prayers, proving her unity, and causing 
every member of the Church to feel at home in every clime, in 
the hour of worship. If German, or Wallachian, or Hungarian, 
or Sclavonian, or cognate languages had been used, what per- 
plexity would have been the result ; whereas now there is no 
novelty, nothing to tear us away from our sacred duties. We 
are nearly as well acquainted with the sound of Latin as of 
English, and through daily experience and teaching and 
translations, even little ones are at an-early age acquainted with 
the meaning of nearly every prayer, and of the sacred lessons 
taught us by Jesus Christ and His holy Apostles. We are thus, 
too, saved from the inconvenience of travelling with a library of 
liturgical works, one small book, purchaseable for a few pence, 
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enabling us to follow every word uttered by the priest. And 
this is what the author of the ¢ext book so much desiderated. He 
wished all to pray as the priest did; and, to gain his object. 
Augustine, Beda, Ambrose, and Bernard are referred to as being 
of the same mind. Still, he adds, even if we do not understand 
the exact words, we may be greatly benefited, and this he thus 
quaintly exemplifies: “Though the adder hears not a word of 
the charm spoken over it, still good follows.” 

We will now proceed to give a brief synopsis of the Mass. 
We shall be brief, because, in fact, the parts and the order of it 
are precisely the same as characterize the Missal of the present 
day. The Mass then, firstly, is the great rite of religion, and to 
it may be clearly applied the words adopted by the Church in 
her beautiful hymn, entitled Lauda Sion: you cannot, after all 
your efforts, praise it sufficiently— 

Quantum potes tantum aude, quia major omni laude 

Nec laudare sufficis.® 
All persons who can ought to assist at it every day. As the 
Annotator observes, “The Decrees of Councils and the formal 
injunctions of the Canon Law required every one to hear Mass 
every day, whether holiday or not, with the exception of the 
common people, who, from being necessarily employed in labour 
or otherwise, were obliged to do so only on Sundays and 
holidays.” And, in fact, if any one will examine the Hereford 
Use, he will find that at least half the days of the year were 
days of obligation as far as hearing Mass was concerned. Of 
even the Conqueror it is recorded by Robert of Gloucester that 
he never failed to assist at the Divine Sacrifice— 


In church he was devout ynow, for hym non day abyde 
That he ne hurde Masse and Matyns and even song and eche tyde.® 


He likewise wishes every one to be there in time, and remain 
from the beginning to the end. Whilst at Mass all are to 
behave with great humility and reverence, and be as still as a 
stone—this last exhortation he emphasizes. To encourage all to 
go, he tells them that angels number the steps of those who visit 
the Church, and present the list to God. He details the blessings 
which will fall upon those who carry out his instructions—they 
will neither grow older on that day, nor become blind, nor die in 
sin. All persons are to be prayed for, both living and dead, 
but all were warned that those who die and are damned are no 
5 P. 60. 6 P. 163. 
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more benefited than the dead dog. Still, since we do not know 
certainly who are damned, we are to pray for all the faithful 
departed. Such is the general bearing of the first portion of the 
instructions. Next, the Ordinary of the Mass is explained, 
which was the same in substance in the days of Jeremy as it is 
in the nineteenth century. The priest goes to the altar fully 
vested in alb, maniple, stole, and chasuble, and before the people 
makes the Confession, and they immediately after follow his- 
example. The Introit, a portion of a psalm bearing on the 
character of the feast, and on feast days the Gloria, were recited. 
Whilst the Collects, or united prayers of the faithful, and the 
Epistle, were being said, the people were exhorted to recite the 
Pater and other pious prayers on bended knee. At the Gospel 
all were to stand, sign themselves openly with the Holy Cross, 
and kiss the holy sign, and supplicate God’s grace to listen 
worthily to the blessed words of Jesus, and live in accordance 
with His sacred teachings— 

Jesu mine, grant me Thy grace, 

And of amendment might and space, 

Thy vow to keep and do Thy will, 

Thy good to choose and leave the ill. 


And that it so may be, 
, Good Jesu, grant it me.” 


The Nicene Creed was next said, but the people were advised to 
say that of the Apostles in case they did not know that of Nice. 
To this Creed were appended the following words relative to the 
Blessed Sacrament, to which I shall have later to refer— 


Well I trow in the Holy Ghost, 
And holy Kirk that is so good : 
And so I trow that housed zs 
Both Flesh and Blood§ 


If willing, the people are at the Offertory to offer their mass- 
penny, and then pray with the priest. When he turns round 
and exhorts all to pray, saying, Orate Fratres, all are to strike 
their breasts, acknowledging that they are unworthy thus to 
pray, and then beg of Christ, who comes to us “in the form of 
bread,” to bless all, both living and dead, thus uniting their 
prayers with those of the priest. At fhe Elevation the bell was 
rung, the worshippers bent in lowly reverence, and devout 
prayers in honour of the Eucharistic God were said. 

The hymn Salve lux mundi and the Ave verum corpus, 


7 Pp, 18, 8’ P, 20. 
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“Hayle, very bodye incarnate of a Virgin, nailed on a cross 
and offered for manne’s sins,” were particularly recommended 
and very generally adopted. The Pater and Agnus Dei were 
next said. Afterwards the Communion followed, with the 
purifications and prayers such as are now used in the Universal 
Church. After thanking God, all retired, grateful for mercies 
received, especially for the mercy of hearing Mass. Such was 
the sacred rite which cheered the Briton and the Saxon, the 
Norman, and all succeeding races in this land down to the days 
of England’s absolute apostacy in the sixteenth century. As 
I have already observed, the very first act of religion performed 
by Augustine was to offer up the Holy Mass, and this was ever 
after looked upon as the essential and highest form of Divine 
worship. And this is so frequently and distinctly asserted not 
only in the work under examination, but in every exposition of 
faith from the earliest days of Christianity, that it is difficult to 
conceive how any persons can, I will not say controvert, but 
even doubt of this great and absorbing fact. As the great King 
reformer himself showed in 1521, in his Assertion of the Seven 
Sacraments, the Mass had ever been believed in not only here, 
but in every country, as the Great Sacrifice. The Missals of 
Rome, Hereford, Sarum, and York, all testify to the same fact. 
and the names of the feasts universally adopted point to the 
same truth, The name of the. Mass hallowed Christaas, 
Lammas, Michaelmas, Martinmas, and, in fact, every season of 
the year. It was day by day offered up on thousands of altars, 
During it kings and queens were crowned, bishops and priests 
were consecrated and ordained, nuns and monks admitted to 
the religious state, the single married, knights blessed, and the 
living and dead prayed for. It was the one rite of universal 
acceptation. Even Henry would not abolish it—the reverse: 
he willed that it should be offered up for ever for the repose of 
his soul when he was dead. It was reserved for his children to 
forbid it, and sanction the Article which denounced it as a 
blasphemous fable, and those worse than Draconian laws which 
condemned to death the priests who sacrificed and offered up 
to God the Body and Blood of Christ, in memory of the 
Redeemer’s death. 

We shall now proceed to make a few observations on certain 
passages in the Lay-folks’ Mass Book, which we look upon as 
unintentionally inaccurate. 

1. It is said in reference to the presence of Christ in the 
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Holy Sacrament, that there is a distinct expression of this 
doctrine in the words, “ Housel is both flesh and blood.” But 
it is further added: “This is, perhaps, in itself the most note- 
worthy passage in the treatise, regarded as a literary curiosity.” 
Nor does the author stop here: he draws a consequence with 
which we can in nowise agree, namely, that those words furnish 
a note of time from which we may infer that the French original 
was not earlier than the twelfth century.” Why such an 
inference ? Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, for centuries before 
the time named, clearly and frequently spoke in the same 
manner of the Blessed Eucharist, whether as a sacrament or as 
a sacrifice. St. Bede tells us that “the creature of bread and 
wine, by the unspeakable hallowing of the Spirit, is transferred 
into the Sacrament of His Body and Blood, and thus His Body 
and Blood is not poured out and slain by the hands of infidels 
to their destruction, but is received by the mouth of the faithful 
unto salvation.”’° Alcuin speaks of the bread which is con- 
secrated into the Body, and wine into the Blood of Christ ;" 
and Aimo, Alcuin’s scholar, thus announces the faith of his 
time: “We believe and firmly confess and hold that the sub- 
stance of bread and wine is substantially changed into another 
substance, that is, into Flesh and Blood.”’? When the paten, 
too, was blessed, the Bishop said: “ We consecrate and hallow 
this paten for the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ to be made in 
it.” “The corporal was used to cover and veil the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’* For miraculous appearances 
of our Lord in the Holy Sacrament, see St. Gregory’s Life, by 
Paul the Deacon* and John the Deacon ;" St. Odo; St. Oswald ; 
Eadmer."® Clearly as the doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament 
was enunciated as being the true Body and Blood of Christ 
under the appearances of bread or wine, in no place was it more 
clearly explained and dwelt upon than in England : the greatest 
emphasis was laid upon this doctrine both in words and deeds. 
Even in solemn processions the Holy Sacrament was carried, as 
on Palm Sunday, to realize to the utmost the true purport of the 
cry, “ Hosanna, hosanna to the Son of David.” Our first English 
Cardinal, Robert Pulleyn, developed the doctrine in 1144 as 
clearly as ever did Cardinal Wiseman. “The Lord,” he says, 
“by the power of His blessing, both by Himself and His 


© P. 225. 20 Hom. in Epiph. Dom. 11 Epist. ad Mon. 
12 —D’Achery Spec. i. 42. 3 Leofric’s Missal. 
14 Apud St. Gregory, iv. 10. 15 bid, p. 58. 16 Ang. Sac. ii. 193. 
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ministers, changed bread into His Body and wine into His 
Blood, so that neither bread nor wine remains what it was 
before, but it passes into another nature, the bread into Flesh, 
the wine into Blood—not indeed into any other (nature) than 
that which He carried into Heaven for us. Nor is the Blood 
into which the wine is changed any other than that which flowed 
from His side, and which still remains in the Flesh.’ We have 
underlined the last words because, as it appears to us, the anno- 
tator presents before us a bloodless body and not the living 
Body of Christ—mere blood without a real Body: such is the 
force of his words, if really they have a definite meaning. Such 
a sacrament and such a Christ are not the sacrament and Christ 
of Catholicity. Christ dying once dies no more. At His Resur- 
rection He assumed really and truly His Body, not indeed a 
corruptible body or a body liable to death, but a Body of glory, 
animated by His Divine Soul, and possessed of every con- 
stituent of a true Body and hypostatically united to the Divinity. 
To separate Body and Blood would be to destroy Christ; to 
present to us a dead, not a living Saviour. As the Council of 
Trent says : “This faith has ever been in the Church of God, 
that immediately after the Consecration, the veritable Body of 
our Lord, and His veritable Blood, together with His Soul and 
Divinity, are under the species of bread and wine; but the Body 
indeed under the species of bread, and the Blood under the 
species of wine, by the force of the-word; but the Body itself 
under the species of wine, and the Blood under the species of bread, 
and the Soul under both, by force of that natural connexion and 
concomitancy whereby the parts of Christ our Lord, Who hath 
now risen from the dead to die no more, are united together ; 
and the Divinity, furthermore, on account of the admirable 
hypostatical union thereof with His Body and Blood. Where- 
fore, it is most true, that as much is contained under either 
species as under both ; for Christ, whole and entire, is under the 
species of bread, and under any part whatsoever of the species ; 
likewise the whole (Christ) is under the species of wine, and 
under the parts thereof.” ® 

2. To talk, too, about the Mass being forced on a reluctant 
people, is to ignore the history of English Christianity. For, as 
we have seen, with our Christianity in the sixth century the 
Mass came. It was at once offered up by Roman missionaries, 
and was ever after the great rite of religion. Struck by the 


7 Pars vii. Sent. p. 257. 18 Sess. xiii. c. 3. 
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example, and convinced by the teaching of the missionaries, 
thousands, following the example of Ethelbert the King, were 
baptized. On the feast of Christmas after the arrival of the 
apostles of the Saxons no fewer than 10,000 were aggregated 
to the fold of Jesus Christ; other princes, moved by the 
example of the Bretwalda, turned their attention to the study 
of Christianity as represented by the Roman missionaries. 
Examination was followed by conviction, and thus kingdom 
after kingdom hurled down their idols and raised up everywhere 
the standard of the Cross. Nor did the movement cease till 
all England was converted, and honoured, on account of the 
piety of the believers, by the emphatic title of Land of Saints. 
“Whereas,” as Beda says, “Gregory bore the pontifical power 
over all the world, and was placed over the churches already 
reduced to the faith of truth; he made our nation, till then 
given up to idols, the Church of Christ, so that we may be 
allowed thus to ascribe to him the character of an apostle, .. . 
we are the seal of his apostleship in our Lord.” To follow up 
the history of the conversion of this country down to the eleventh 
century volumes would be required. The work has, too, been 
already done by our chroniclers, and by men of singular talent 
and industry, such as Lingard, Alford, Cressy, &c.; suffice it 
to say that the faith was gladly received and lovingly practised 
by millions here. If our author refers to the opposition of a 
few Britons who, under a system of disorder and bloodshed, 
had cast off the morality of the Gospel, and opposed evidence 
which they had promised to listen to, it will be enough to say : 
these oppositionists quickly passed away, and their successors 
in the ninth century were, with the rest of Christendom, in full 
communion with the Church of Gregory.” 

It is now time to say a word on the author of the Lay-folks’ 
Mass Book. We shall only say a few words on this subject, 
for little indeed is certainly known about the writer. It is 
believed that his name was Jeremy; but there were several 
men of distinction of that name, and it is impossible to say to 
which of them the Mass Book is to be ascribed. It is not even 
known when or where he was born, or what was his position 
in society; that he was holy, zealous, learned, and well- 
acquainted with the details of religion is clear: but beyond 
this we know nothing. 


19 Vol. ii. p. I. 
2 See Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church ; Welsh Sketches, p. 106, &c. 
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We do not even know in what language he wrote, or of 
what country he was. It is inferred, indeed, that the author 
was a Frenchman and probably a Norman; but this is far from 
certain ; for, even if he wrote in French, French was commonly 
spoken and used in writing in this country from the time of 
the Norman Conquest, to about which period the work has been 
generally assigned. His object was to instruct the unlettered 
in religion, especially in the mode of assisting at Mass, and this 
he does in the clearest and most exact manner: dogma, rites, 
and prayers worthy of the great sacrificial rite fill the little 
volume. He would not have persons simply hear Mass, but 
understand the Mass, and derive all the benefit which ought to 
be derived from an appreciative understanding of the Divine 
Mystery. And, indeed, this object was as dear to our forefathers 
as it is to the actual ministers of Catholicism. Nearly every 
book of prayers, and we have hundreds still existing, prove the 
earnestness with which the Norman and Anglo-Saxon clergy 
laboured to instruct the people. Books were rare; the art of 
printing had not been discovered, and manuscripts were far too 
costly for the poor; and so an admitted want was abundantly 
supplied by the ceaseless instructions communicated to the 
faithful. And so it went on to the days of Reformation, as will 
be seen by a reference to a few pre-Reformation publications, 
such as The Myrrour of the Church, 1506; Caxton's Cordiale, 1478; 
The Pilgrimage of the Soul, 1483; the book named 7he Royal, 
which was often published after 1507 ; Contemplation of Sinners, 
1499; Passion of our Lord, 1520; Dives and Pauper, 1496, &c. 
Such are a few of the works published in English, full of piety 
and excellent religious instruction. It is a grave mistake to 
suppose that because Latin was the language adopted by the 
Church, therefore the people were left in ignorance. The reverse 
was the case. The people were carefully attended to by the 
ministers of religion, and from their lips, better than from their 
own interpretations, the laity learned the faith and the pre- 
cepts and the rites of Holy Church. To save people from 
blunderings and misconceptions, and, indeed, from gross ignor- 
ance, was the object of the Church ; and her end was thoroughly 
obtained. What was prescribed by the Council of Trent, that 
the ministers should sedulously explain God’s Word and the 
meaning of the Mass, was formerly ordained and faithfully 
observed ; and history proves that the Catholic unlettered 
poor were as a rude well instructed, and understood thoroughly 
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their religion; were devout in church and in the places of private 
prayer, and evidenced by their bearing that spirit of faith 
which animates Catholicism. To return to the Mass Book. 
The earliest text presented to us in the Folks’ Mass Book isa 
transcript of the English translation, which has been subjected 
to systematic verbal alterations at the hands of a Midland scribe 
of the fourteenth century, who did not thoroughly understand 
the dialect of the north. Other independent transcripts exist, 
and of these frequent use has been made in the publication of 
the Early English Text Society. 

To this work the Editor has appended three ancient 
specimens of the Mass, as well as the Azdding prayer formerly 
in special use at York. From the few ante-Reformation books 
which we have named, our readers will readily infer that it is 
far from accurate to say that hardly any specimens of private 
prayer used by our forefathers have come down to us. A 
reference to the treasures of the British Museum and to our 
greater libraries will easily disprove such a statement. 

In fine, it ought to be observed that the Protestant idea of 
public worship is destructive of a real knowledge of religious 
worship. At all events, the principal act of religion is 
sacrifice. It was so under the law of Nature as well as under 
the Mosaic Law. The priest officiated, offered, and immolated 
the victim, and used that ceremonial rite which had been 
prescribed, whilst the people joined as best they might in offering 
up to God the Holy Mystery. As is clear, sometimes the 
minister could not be even seen or heard, but by the jingling of 
bells or the smell of incense, or otherwise, the people became 
acquainted after instruction, with the progress and completion 
of the great religious act. Sacrifice is a thing done, not a 
thing sazd, and they worthily assist it who, understanding the 
mysterious act, as the scholars of Jeremy must have done, pray 
accordingly, consecrating their hearts and minds and souls 
the while, according to the meaning of the mystery, to the 
service of Almighty God. 

WILLIAM WATERWORTH. 
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2. Morocco: Its People and Places. By Edmondo De Amicis. London, Paris, and 
New York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Upon this exceedingly handsome book a great deal of skill 
and art has been expended. The type is large and clear, the 
engravings have been executed with exquisite care and finish, 
and are taken from original sketches full of vigour and graphic 
effect. Subject, too, and writer are well matched together, for 
highly dramatic scenes and adventures are described by one 
who entered with the keenest zest into each, and was determined 
that nothing novel or characteristic should escape his eye. 
Signor de Amicis seems to be connected with the Press, and 
in that capacity, how and when we are not exactly told, accom- 
panied an Italian Embassy from King Victor Emmanuel, to 
carry for the first time into the interior of Morocco presents 
and credentials to the young Sultan, Muley el Hassen, who 
had ascended the throne at Fez, in 1873. 

A three hours’ passage from Gibraltar to Tangiers transports 
the traveller to a country in which European civilization is 
ignored, or feared, or derided, and in which every sight and 
every habit of life is strange, as though of a new world yet old 
epoch in its history. While delayed at Tangiers, the writer lost 
not a moment in studying the appearance of the place and the 
character of the people he had come amongst, and his impressions 
he conveys to paper with singular liveliness, humour, and power 
of description. The population in their long white cloaks of 
wool or linen, with large pointed hoods standing upright on the 
head, gave to the city the aspect of a vast convent of Dominican 
friars. The slow, grave walk, the crouched, motionless attitudes, 
the cold, fixed gaze, revealed a new order of thought and habit, 
another manner of considering time and life. “There passed 
before me,” he writes, ‘faces white, black, yellow, and bronze; 
heads ornamented with long tresses of hair and bare skulls as 
shining as metallic balls; men as dry as mummies, horrible old 
men ; women with the face and entire person wrapped in form- 
less rags ; children with long braids pendant from the crown of 
the otherwise bare head ; faces of sultans, savages, necromancers, 
anchorites, bandits ; people oppressed by an immense sadness 
or a mortal weariness ; none smiling, but moving one behind 
the other with slow and silent step, like a procession of spectres 
in a cemetery.” He found the city to correspond in every way 
to its inhabitants, being a labyrinth of crooked lanes, bordered 
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by little square houses of dazzling whiteness, without windows, 
and with little doors, and thus looking like houses more to hide 
than live in. Tangiers can boast only one square, and round it 
stand the very modest houses of the different Legations, while 
in it is concentrated the life of a town, which is but as a large 
village, numbering only some fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
Tangiers is regarded by its sister cities to have been prostituted 
to the Christians, although there are no longer any traces of the 
churches and monasteries founded by the Portuguese, and the 
Christian religion boasts there but one small chapel, hidden 
away amongst the Legations. Signor de Amicis felt ashamed 
when he passed a handsome Moor in gala dress, and compared 
his ugly hat with the other’s large muslin turban, his short jacket 
with the Moor’s ample white or rose-coloured caftan, the mean- 
ness of his own black and grey suit with the graceful and 
dignified simplicity of the other’s white and flowing robe. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of the expedition the dark, tight- 
fitting garments of the civilians of the party caused, endless 
amusement, ridicule, and contempt amongst all beholders, to 
their no small confusion and loss of dignity. 

Equally universal and far more serious in its possible con- 
sequences was the intense personal hatred expressed by all 
classes and ages against the Christian. Nothing but the fear 
of the armed escort or of some person in authority would have 
restrained men and women, or even young girls and lads, from 
resorting to open violence. Their tongues and clenched fists 
they freely used to give expression to their anger and contempt, 
feelings which are instilled into them in their schools and 
mosques from their earliest infancy, in order to prevent the 
spread of commerce with civilized races. Amongst many 
unpleasant incidents recorded are some highly amusing, as 
when in one of the most frequented streets of Fez and in spite 
of the soldiers, a girl of about fifteen sprang upon the shoulders 
of one of the party like a fury, and inflicted a vigorous pum- 
melling, crying out, “ Accursed Christians! There is not a corner 
in Morocco where they do not push themselves.” When our 
traveller himself, gave a little pluck at the braided tail on the 
head “of a small image about a foot high, it turned upon him 
in a fury, spluttering out some words whith meant, ‘May God 
roast your grandfather, accursed Christian!’” At another time 
babies of about two feet, hardly able to stand, came on tottering 
towards him, and “showing a fist about as large as a nut, cried 
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out, ‘Accursed be thy father,’” and when they were afraid to 
advance alone they came up in groups. 

In Morocco the Berbers form the basis of the indigenous 
population, and are a savage, turbulent, and indomitable race, 
almost completely independent of the imperial authority. Of 
the same family are the Rifans, whom De Amicis describes as 
“fair-haired men with ill-omened visages and threatening looks.” 
And he styles them “audacious pirates, sanguinary bandits, 
eternal rebels, whom neither the cannon of European ships nor 
the armies of the Sultan have ever been able to dislodge from 
the mountains on the Algerian frontier. They are tall and 
robust men, dressed in dark mantles, bordered with various 
colours, and go about in companies, speaking low, and looking 
about them from under their brows like bravoes in search of 
a victim. Compared with the Moor, the Berber, savage as he 
is, has a warlike spirit, courage, and love of independence.” Of 
the Arab we are told that he preserves at least the austere 
simplicity of his antique customs, amongst the plains, and in 
his nomadic and pastoral life, and has not entirely degenerated 
from his ancient haughty character. But for the Moors we read 
not a word of commendation, “corrupted and crossed by Arab 
blood, they are in great part descended from the Moors of 
Spain, and inhabiting the cities, hold in their hands the wealth, 
trade, and commerce of the country.” Not the less are they 
“a race of vipers and foxes—false, pusillanimous, cringing to 
the powerful, insolent to the weak, gnawed by avarice, devoured 
by egotism, and burning with the basest passions of which the 
human heart is capable. How could they be otherwise? The 
nature of the government and the state of society permit them 
no manly ambition.” They will net give themselves to honest 
labour, they have no pleasure in the exercise of their intelligence, 
and, having no high aims in life, they abandon themselves wholly 
to the amassing of money. They are full of spiteful rage against 
one another, lie by habit with incredible impudence, are treacher- 
ous to their friends, and can throw a cloak of dignified modesty 
over the supreme pride of their hearts. “They are recognizable 
by their fat, their fair complexions, their cunning eyes, their 
big turbans, their majestic walk, their arrogance, and their 
perfumes.” 

Passing over the five hundred thousand of black population 
which is originally from the Soudan, and supplies servants, 
labourers, and soldiers to their masters, the only remaining race 
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to speak of are the Jews. They nearly equal the blacks in 
number, and are the descendants of those exiled from Europe 
in the middle ages. In no other country are they more hated, 
degraded, and persecuted. They exercise various arts and 
trades, and in a thousand ways display the ingenuity, pliability, 
and tenacity of their race, finding in the possession of money 
torn from their oppressors a recompense for all their woes. It 
is curious to see what a number of dandies there are among 
them dressed in fine stuffs, with embroidered shirts, silken 
sashes, and rings and chains of gold ; but they are handsome, 
dignified-looking men. The beauty of the Jewesses of Morocco 
has a character of its own unknown in other countries. They 
dress almost like Europeans, but in such glaring colours as blue, 
carmine, sulphur yellow, and grass green. The men are not 
allowed to wear bright colours. In certain places all Israelites 
are obliged to take off their shoes, and so men and women 
almost always go barefoot. 

On Monday evening, the 4th of May, the caravan started for 
Fez, one hundred and fifty miles from the coast. The scene of 
the first encampment is thus described by our author. “The 
camp was placed on the side of a hill covered with grass, 
aloes, the prickly pear, and some flowering shrubs. Near the 
Ambassador’s tent rose a tall palm-tree, gracefully inclined 
towards the east. In front of the hill extended an immense 
plain, undulating and covered with verdure, closed in the 
distance by a chain of dark green mountains, behind which 
appeared other blue heights almost lost in the limpid sky. In 
all that space there was no house, nor curl of smoke, nor tent, 
nor cattle to be seen. It was like an immense garden where no 
living thing was admitted. A fresh and perfumed breeze 
rustled the branches of the palm, and made the only sound 
that broke the silence. Suddenly, as I turned, .I beheld ten 
dilated eyes fixed on mine. Five Arabs, at a few steps from me, 
seemed sculptured out of the rock on which they sat. They 
looked at me without winking, without the least sign of curiosity, 
or sympathy, or embarrassment, or malevolence, their faces half 
hidden in their hoods, like personifications of the solitude and 
silence of the fields. I put one hand in my pocket, and the ten 
eyes followed it; I took out a cigar, and the ten eyes fixed 
themselves upon it; they followed every motion that I made.” 
The Arabs have a great dislike to be drawn, not choosing their 
persons to be profaned by a Christian pencil. “God alone,” 
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replied a soldier, “can create living beings, and it is a sacrilege 
to pretend to imitate them.” How the two artists managed to 
draw so many spirited figures is a mystery ; while in vivid word 
painting the author showed himself quite as able. Here is such a 
picture of Selam, the first soldier of the Legation. “He was a 
handsome young fellow, tall and slender, and full of cleverness. 
He understood everything at a glance, did everything with all 
his might, walked in-a series of leaps,’ spoke with a look, and 
was in motion from morning till night. To indicate a hill, he 
made the gesture of a fiery colonel pointing out to his men a 
battery that is to be assaulted. To reprove a servant, he fell 
upon him as if he was about to annihilate him. In whatever 
attitude he presented himself, he was always the same bold, 
graceful, and elegant figure. He wore a scarlet caftan and blue 
drawers, and rode grandly a richly caparisoned chestnut steed, 
When angry he was a savage ; when he laughed, a child. Ten 
guns levelled at his breast would not have paled his cheek, and 
an undeserved rebuke made him cry. He was a true yet noble 
type of the Arab soldier.” 

It can scarcely be called a digression to turn from the Arab 
to his horse, and yet, though the mutual affection between them 
has become a proverb, we are told that the Arab leads his horse 
a hard life, and frequently neglects him altogether. The Arab 
horse is small, and tame, almost insignificant looking, when in 
repose, but when his blood is up he looks noble. The 
Ambassador and his retinue were constantly being met by 
fresh mounted escorts under a distinct leader, and each 
exchange of guards was made the occasion of military 
manceuvres and a display of horsemanship. “In one of these 
the soldiers charged furiously im couples, by tens, one by one, 
in the bottom of the valley, on the hills, in front and at the sides 
of the caravan, forwards and backwards, firing and yelling 
without cessation. On every side horses pranced, arms glittered, 
mantles floated, and red, yellow, green, blue, and orange caftans 
mingled with the shine of sabres and poignards. One by one 
they darted by, like winged phantoms, old and young, men of 
colossal proportions, strange and terrible figures, erect in their 
stirrups, with head thrown back, hair streaming in the wind, and 
muskets held aloft ; and each as he discharged his piece gave a 
savage cry, which the interpreter translated for us: ‘Have a 
care!’ ‘Oh, my mother!’ ‘In the name of God!’ ‘I kill thee!’ 
‘Thou art dead!’ ‘For my master!’ ‘To my horse!’ ‘To my 
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dead!’ They fired up and down and behind, bending and 
twisting as though they had been tied to the saddle.” 

It seems that kif takes the place of opium in Morocco. It is 
the leaf of a kind of hemp, called Aashish, known all over the 
East for its intoxicating quality. It may be said that all those 
Moors and Arabs who are met in the streets of the cities, 
dragging themselves about, and looking with a dull, stupefied 
expression, like men who have just had a blow on the head, are . 
victims of this deleterious drug. The greater part of them 
smoke it—mixed with a little tobacco—in small clay pipes; 
others eat it in the form of a sweetmeat called madjun, made of 
butter, honey, nutmeg, and cloves. This forms a soft paste of a 
violet colour, and smells like pomatum. It produced in our 
author, who tried its effects, irrepressible laughter at everything 
said, or done, or even seen; this tendency changed into a 
sentimental interest in and goodwill for everyone indiscrimi- 
nately, which in its turn gave way to a deep and vague 
melancholy and compunction of heart, with vivid recollection of 
past scenes, and distorted images of everything present. At 
last it ended, like ordinary intoxication, in faintness and 
oblivion. 

On reaching Fez the cavalcade passed through the lines of a 
ragged army of some four thousand nondescripts. The cavalry 
comprised a nameless and heterogeneous mass of men and boys, 
dressed in divers fragments of uniforms, some with arms, and 
some without, cloaked and uncloaked, with uncovered heads, or 
heads bound with a shapeless rag, shirtless for the most part; 
faces from the desert, from the coast, from the mountains ; 
shaven heads, and heads ornamented with long braids; giants 
and dwarfs. Fez, at the beginning of the tenth century, rivalled 
Bagdad in splendour, and was called the Mecca of the West. 
Towards the middle of the eleventh century Gregory the Ninth 
established there a bishopric. Under the dynasty of the 
Almoadi it had thirty suburbs, eight hundred mosques, ninety 
thousand houses, ten thousand shops, eighty-six gates, vast 
hospitals, magnificent baths, a great and rich library of precious 
manuscripts in Greek and Latin; also schools of philosophy, of 
physics, of astronomy, and languages, to which came all the 
learned and lettered men of Europe and the Levant. Five 
hundred thousand people lived and prospered in it. The 
destruction in this once Athens of Africa is complete. “Almost 
all traces of gardens have vanished, the greater part of the 
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mosques are in ruins, of the library only a few worm-eaten 
volumes remain, the schools are dead, commerce languishes, 
and its edifices are falling into ruins. Fez is no more than an 
enormous carcass of a metropolis abandoned in the midst of the 
vast cemetery called Morocco.” 

The Sultan received the Italian embassy with great state. 
Within a vast square, closed on three sides by high battlemented 
walls with large towers, stood a throng of generals, masters of 
ceremonies, magistrates, nobles, officials, and slaves, Arab and 
black, all dressed in white. Behind these were dispersed in files 
all the Sultan’s horses, large and beautiful creatures, with 
trappings of velvet embroidered with gold, each one held by an 
armed groom. At the end of the files of horses stood a small 
gilded carriage, which the Queen of England had given to the 
Sultan. Behind the Court personages were drawn up in 
interminable rows the imperial guard, dressed in white. 
Suddenly a shiver seemed to run through the soldiers, there 
was a burst of music, the courtiers bent to the ground, the 
guards, grooms, and soldiers fell on one knee, and from every 
mouth came a prolonged and thundering shout, “God protect 
the Sultan.” So far from appearing a bloodthirsty despot, his 
Majesty was handsome and charming looking, a tall and slender 
young man, with large soft eyes, whose dark visage, perfectly 
oval in shape, was encircled by a short black beard, while his 
expression was sad and gentle. He sat gracefully on a large 
white horse, caparisoned with green and gold, and with golden 
stirrups; his voice was low and sweet, his whole person and 
manner inspired profound sympathy and respect. When 
speaking he seemed at times about to smile, but immediately 
bent his brows and resumed the gravity proper to the imperial 
countenance. His person was regarded by all with profound 
veneration, and “everything about him expressed his enormous 
power, a measureless submission, a fanatic devotion, a savage, 
passionate affection, that seemed to offer its blood for proof.” 
Signor de Amicis was evidently touched with a _ painful 
sympathy for this handsome and amiable prince of a moribund 
dynasty, pre-eminent in fanaticism, ferocity, and crime. 

Throughout the return journey the heat became so over- 
powering that the very soldiers rode on in silence ; flies, thirst, 
and restlessness rendered sleep impossible, and travellers and 
escort alike were bathed in perspiration. The glass continued 
rising till it attained 1144%° Fahrenheit, and the Europeans, 
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steeped in a sort of stupor, lay for a time stretched on the 
ground, like dead bodies. At length the glad sight of the 
welcome ocean restored animation, and the whole caravan 
assumed an air of cheer and festivity. On re-entering Tangiers 
it broke up in the same little market-place where it had formed 
two months before. And, having followed its fortunes to the 
end, we lay down a book as cleverly written as it is beautifully 
illustrated. 


3. The Life of Charles James Mathews. F¥dited by Charles Dickens. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


These memoirs of our late highly popular comedian form 
one of the best biographies which have recently appeared. 
Charles Mathews left ample materials behind him to be 
selected and arranged by some future editor of his life, and 
his friend, Mr. Charles Dickens, has done his part with great 
discretion and self-control. Although these two volumes are 
rich in matter of lively and varied interest, they owe their 
great success as a life chiefly to the form in which they are 
presented to us. They are divided into autobiographical 
chapters, or short historical notes, when these fail ; and each 
chapter in succession receives still further illustration from 
letters written by Charles Mathews himself to his friends or 
members of his family. This arrangement enables the reader 
to follow him in the varying fortunes of his life, not only as an 
eye-witness, but as a companion privileged to read his feelings 
and character, and thus know him more thoroughly. Such 
was the plan which Mathews himself had before his mind, and 
he deserves all praise for the skilful and modest conciseness 
of his autobiographical notes. In this respect he showed an 
excellent judgment, rarely to be found in the published 
Recollections of men who have turned authors in their old age, 
and have acted on the principle of putting down everything 
they could remember. So far from observing this fault in 
Charles Mathews, we would rather have had from his pen 
fuller details of his private and domestic life as a married man. 
His earlier letters contain ample proof of his dutifulness and 
warmth of affection as a son, later on he appears before us 
only as the actor or deliverer of clever and happy speeches. 

Charles James Mathews was born in Liverpool on the 
26th of December, 1803, and was the son of a Charles 
Mathews, once as celebrated and as genial-hearted a promoter 
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of fun and frolic on the stage, as he became himself. Widely 
different as was in many points the treatment of the comic by 
father and son, the former broader, yet more varied and original, 
the latter higher and more refined, yet the close similarity 
between the two in name, talents, and in celebrity, may 
still easily cause confusion—the Charles Mathews meant by 
the sons not being the Charles Mathews known to their 
fathers. The first real event, as he calls it, in the life of the 
subject of these memoirs was his being placed on the founda- 
tion in Merchant Taylors’ School, London, being destined for 
the clerical profession. Having incurred the dislike of the head 
master, and brought upon himself by frequent small scrapes 
more corporal punishment and angry censure than his parents 
deemed just, he was transferred to the gentle and paternal rule 
of Dr. Charles Richardson, the lexicographer, at Clapham. 
Here he spent four years, having found a congenial soil, and 
making rapid progress under the care and sympathy of his new 
master, while he had for his companions the sons of Young, 
Charles Kemble, Liston, and Terry. During this period, 
although much noticed by actors and frequently in their 
company, the boy showed no ambition to tread the boards 
himself, yet was he a born actor, and while still a child, amused 
every one by the precocity of his taste and talent for 
impersonation. 

At the age of fifteen he must have surprised his friends 
by making choice of the profession of an architect, being 
attracted to it by his fondness for drawing and mathematics. 
At the suggestion of Nash, the architect, he became the articled 
pupil of Augustus Pugin, with whom his father had much 
acquaintance as the painter of sortie scenes for him in Wales, 
and who was already well known in London as a draughtsman 
of the highest ability. Master and pupil became firm friends, 
and Mathews describes the famous artist as “a delightful 
instructor, in business hours strict enough to command obedi- 
ence and respect, at other times all gaiety and good humour, 
making himself quite the companion of his pupils, and joining 
in all their amusements with the ardour of a boy.” It is 
curious to read of Charles Mathews as the designer of a picture- 
gallery and Gothic library in his father’s villa at Highgate, as 
the contributor of sketches for Pugin’s work, Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture, and of drawings for his Public Buildings of 
London. His studies took young Mathews to Paris, and there, 
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as he writes, for the first time the theatre became an object of 
attraction to him. This enchantment he had found in that very 
house, the Variétés, in which he was himself destined, fifty years 
afterwards, to act’ before as crowded and enthusiastic audiences 
as those which he then saw. The admiration of others soon 
grew into a desire to shine himself, and from the moment that 
the still keen architect made his appearance upon the boards of 
the English Opera House, the result might have been predicted 
by all who saw to what pursuits his natural abilities and 
temperament of mind were really drawing him. This first 
effort followed in the exact line of his father’s power of mimicry, 
for it was a very perfect imitation of two French actors, Perlet 
and Emile. 

At the expiration of his articles with Mr. Pugin, Mathews, 
instead of at once entering an architect’s office, accepted the 
invitation of Lord Blessington to visit and survey his estate in 
Ireland, and draw out plans for the erection of a castellated 
mansion. The work of castle building, except in the air, did 
not go forward half as rapidly as did field sports and sight- 
seeing, and a further invitation to accompany Lord Blessington 
to Italy, that he might complete his designs at Rome and 
Naples, introduced him into scenes and habits of life still less 
compatible with the serious study of his profession. During the 
year which he spent at the Palazzo Belvedere, close to Naples, 
sharing in all the luxuries and gaieties of a fashionable villa 
residence, he confessed that he was entranced with the lovely 
scenery, the exquisite frescoes, marble arcades,: and terraces 
adorned with hanging groves of orange-trees and pomegranates. 
He felt that he had commenced a new existence, “wandering 
on foot amongst the mountains with his sketch-book, living 
amongst the peasants, joining in their pursuits, dancing the 
Tarantella under vine-covered pergolas by moonlight, and 
picking up songs and stories in abundance.” Although Dr. 
Madden, in his Lzfe of Lady Blessington, describes him at this 
period as making a study of his profession, as sketching admi- 
rably, and excelling in architectural drawing, he dwells, at far 
greater length, on the qualities that bespoke the future actor, 
in his vivacity, drollery, and fund of humour, his sudden sallies 
of sportiveness, his peculiar cleverness in catching the salient 
points and outré characteristics of different types amongst the 
people. Indeed, Mathews was already writing for the stage and 
contributing useful matter for the “ At homes” of his father. 
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From this very easy and half idle application to business, 
the would-be architect returned to England only to embark in 
a foolish scheme for practising his profession before he had 
really learnt it. He accepted the post of architect to the Welsh 
Iron and Coal Mining Company, and proceeded to Coed Talwn, 
in North Wales, where he very manfully struggled for a while 
to carry out his share of a wholly impracticable undertaking. 
Valuable time was lost, and he himself, as well as the Company, 
was nearly financially ruined. His correspondence during the 
year 1825 places him in a very pleasant light before us, in- 
dicating the strong affection and mutual esteem and considera- 
tion between himself and his parents, and at the same time the 
strength of his will and buoyancy of his spirits under severe 
trials to both. In 1827 we find Mathews under new, but scarcely 
under improved circumstances, which he characterized as “ rather 
a droll state of things.” While he professed to be the architect 
in full practice, having his offices and clerk in Parliament Street, 
he resumed his studies as a simple clerk in Mr. Nash’s office, 
where he occupied his stool daily till four o’clock. He received 
a fresh abortive commission, this time to erect a West-end 
market at the bottom of Oxford Strect, “on the site occupied 
then (and still) by Meux’s Brewery.” 

A second visit to Italy was now decided on for the acqui- 
sition of greater knowledge and experience, and it was carried 
out somewhat regardless of expense, although the question of 
expenditure was mooted. As before, he entered a great deal 
into society, while, along with his friend D’Egville, he did a 
certain amount of architectural drawing, and shared with him 
the honour of obtaining a diploma from the Academy at Milan. 
In Venice he spent nearly a year, varied by frequent excursions. 
He then crossed over to Trieste, whence he went to Polo and 
Peroi, where he led a peasant’s life for almost two months. 
This visit to Italy, like the preceding one, introduced Mathews 
into elegant sa/ons, the haunts of a gay and fashionable society, 
forming an admirable school wherein to perfect that easy and 
gentle manly bearing which became the great charm of his 
acting in after years. During his stay at Florence for several 
months, which extended into the year 1829, we hear far less of 
plans and drawings than of dinners, balls, plays, masquerades, 
races, and picnics. But the private theatre of Lord Normanby’s 
Palazzo San Clemente, stocked with the richest and most appro- 
priate accessories, revived all the old attraction for the stage, 
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and developed with irresistible force the architect’s taste and 
talent as an actor, and so a long list of parts was played by 
him under Lord Normanby’s amateur management. Notwith- 
standing his ardour, he felt considerably conscience-stricken at 
this bold abandonment-of the ré/e of a student-architect, but it 
is probable that his hesitation came rather from the apparent 
misappropriation of money or time than from any dread of his 
father’s serious displeasure. Indeed, the supposed opposition of. 
Charles Mathews, senior, to his son’s appearance on the stage, 
is denied in Mrs. Mathews’ life of her husband. After visits to 
Rome and Paris, the summer of 1830 brought an end to the 
sojourn in Italy, though his arrival in England was delayed by 
serious illness. 

As descriptive of his life between the years 1831 and 1835 
the brief remark by Charles Dickens tells its own tale. “ During 
these few years Mathews led a somewhat desultory life. Archi- 
tecture, painting, writing for the stage, travelling, and amateur 
acting, all in turn occupied his time and attention. But there 
can be no doubt that very soon after his return from Italy the 
slow progress he was making towards a position was gradually 
drawing him more and more from the profession he had at 
first so enthusiastically embraced.” May he not have been in 
one sense fighting against his fate? The experiences of Italy 
he diversified by experiences in the Highlands, where, in the 
house of the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, he was sportsman, 
excursionist, and provider of amusements. On his return to 
London the situation had to be faced ; his father’s circumstances 
were going from bad to worse ; the question must be at once 
settled between the professions of architecture or actor. At the 
advice of friends, yet not without repugnance on his part, a new 
fiasco followed in the shape of a district surveyorship. The 
generous goodwill and spirit of self-sacrifice again manifested 
themselves in him, since he was prepared in this new line to do 
his best. Mathews became for a short time Surveyor of Bow, 
and with grim, and far from meaningless humour, he located 
his office in Cutthroat Lane. During his father’s absence in 
America he fluctuated once more between art studies and 
private theatricals, yet he accused himself bitterly the while 
of his faults of procrastination, want of method, and waste of 
time. On his father’s return and death in 1835 it became clear 
that the stage, towards which he had been so long drifting, 
was to be his destination. Although his future profession was 
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now definitely selected, and Charles Mathews stepped forward 
at once on the boards as the highly popular actor, misfortune 
was to dog his steps yet, this time still more pointedly through 
his own marring. 

We have already presented the least known vicissitudes in 
the early career of one who from this date was ever before the 
public almost up to the last moment of his life, extending through 
a perpetually green old age. It was those early years which 
give us the best clue to his character, and place him in the 
most favourable and amiable light before us. We cannot afford 
space to enter upon the longer yet better known half of his 
life. Unwarned by the failure of his own and of his father’s 
schemes, he began a fresh series of misadventures in the new 
career of theatrical manager and lessee. Probably had he been 
long ere this left entirely to himself, it would have been better 
for him ; instead of which, where he felt and foresaw the risk, 
he allowed himself to be too easily over-persuaded or encouraged 
by others. From the year 1835 to 1856 he was never free 
from debt and difficulties, and these made acting an increased 
pain and anxiety to him. During even this period his letters 
are full of interest, and awaken our most cordial sympathy with 
the public servant upon whose habits of life, pecuniary 
embarrassments, and frequent farrests and imprisonments the 
world looked coldly and suspiciously during his life. At length 
the year 1856 saw Mathews emancipated from Lancaster Gaol 
and from the malicious tyranny of his creditors at the same 
time, and with a more genuine laugh, he could come forward 
to delight his audience by his bright and airy acting that 
seemed too spontaneous to be acting at all. Henceforth 
Mathews was simply the formed and prosperous actor, and the 
narrative of his life would have been uneventful, had it not been 
varied by those visits to America and to Paris, nay, to Australia 
and India, which carried almost beyond the civilized world the 
knowledge of his talent. After the death of his first wife, 
Madame Vestris, Charles Mathews married a Mrs. Davenport 
in New York on February 14, 1858. The date of his last 
appearance on the stage was June 8th, 1878, and he survived 
it but little over a fortnight, for on June 24th he closed his 
eyes at Manchester in the presence of those whom he loved 
best in the world. 

Not the least interesting or valuable chapter in Mr. Dickens’ 
two volumes is that which treats of Charles Mathews as an 
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actor, and he has given, in an appendix, some of the actor's 
happiest addresses to his audience at the close of a season, as 
well as after-dinner speeches delivered by him for the General 
Theatrical Fund, for the celebration of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Centenary, and on other occasions. 





IIL.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 
TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AT any time, and under any circumstances, the announcement 
that the publication of the /rish Ecclesiastical Record was to be 
resumed, would be a matter of congratulation. That periodical 
has been missed since the time when it ceased to appear, and it 
is not everything of which it can be said that it was not only 
valued when present, but also regretted when not present. The 
truth is that the /rish Ecclesiastical Record filled a space in 
Catholic literature which was occupied by nothing else. No- 
where else could we look for a distinctly ecclesiastical periodical, 
in which priests, and others devoted to sacred studies, could find 
the last decision or the reference to authority of which they 
were in search. On this ground, therefore, if on no other, the 
reappearance of the /rish Ecclesiastical Record is a fact over 
which we heartily rejoice. But this is not the only ground for 
this feeling. The new series will certainly be edited in the best 
possible way, being committed to the care of one of the pro- 
fessors of the great College of Maynooth. Professor Carr is to 
be assisted by other well-known writers, and we have all the 
security possible that the work will be well done. In our 
humble opinion, periodicals of the higher class must be multi- 
plied to a considerable extent among English-speaking Catholics, 
before it can be thought that we have enough of them. We 
have perhaps even too many of the smaller fry of periodicals, 
some of which are, moreover, “promoted,” in season and out of 
season, in a manner which does us little credit. But of serious 
and solid periodicals we have not enough. Ina small body like 
ours there is always a tendency to clique-ishness, and it falls 
within the power of one or two individuals to give a tone of 
their own to what passes muster as “the Catholic Press.” They 
can puff up what they like, and run down what they do not like, 
and ignore what they are averse to—often for reasons altogether 
independent of the merits of what is thus treated. The remedy 
for this danger lies in a moderate multiplicity of organs of 
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opinion—which must all, of course, be thoroughly loyal and 
‘ sound in their allegiance to the Church and to authority, but 
should, within the sphere of what is open to discussion, represent 
as many different elements in the Catholic body as may be, and 
with the utmost freedom. Monopoly always breeds stagnation, 
and to attempt it would show folly somewhat like that of 
Mr. Bottom. the weaver, who wished to play Pyramus and 
Thisbe at the same time, and the lion into the bargain. We 
expect great benefit to Catholic literature, as well as to the 
Catholic cause in general, from the reappearance of the Record, 
which we hope to see grow into something even more consider- 
able and important as an organ than it is. 

Another new periodical, which we are glad to welcome, is 
the Antiguary, the name of which is a sufficient designation of 
the purpose to which it is to be devoted. The first numbers 
have been welcomed with avidity, and we may hope that its 
success is secured. It is edited by Mr. Edward Walford, and 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 





III.—NOTICES. 


We have only space and time to acknowledge the following little 
books of piety and devotion, which appear to be excellent in their kind : 
Eutropia, by Father Pius Devine, of which we shall speak next month ; 
Mary’s Call to her Loviug Children, or Devotion to the Dying (Richard- 
son and Son) ; 7he Christian Mother, the Education of her Children and 
her Prayer (Benziger Brothers); a translation from a well-known German 
work, Zhe Suppliant of the Holy Ghost; A Paraphrase on the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, by the Rev. Richard Johnson (Burns and Oates). The writer 
of this treatise was a chaplain in the seventeenth century to the English 
Augustinian nuns at Louvain, and we owe the publication of his work 
to the zeal of Father Bridgett. The little volume contains a few other 
treatises of the same sort and, as it seems, from the same hand; 
another of Father Rawes’ Little Books of the Holy Ghost, a translation 
of Father de Bussieres’ little treatise, On the Presence of God, by the 
Franciscan Fathers at Stratford (Burns and Oates); King Rodolpho’s 
Will, a drama, by the Rev. H. C. Duke (Burns and Oates); and a 
reprint of the Second Book of the Dialogues of St. Gregory, containing 
the Life and Miracles of St. Benedict (Washbourne). 
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